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Cott<va, Oscar; Xa3 cvtlitrs 

»«tioa»l last, of ?S»c*tio8! (PJSrf t) , t«*lii9^?c»?, 
t.C. 

t*pr»s«oti6^ f*»c^^*r« ccil*^, coi»»bx& etit^rsi^t, t^ari*!. 
Schools «it^<gr«3 it Surlsif its t?3tsisitlc» ft^u * s#^«^4t»4 * 

a^fs is ^oriiaii city CMintltf >ti*ji c©»t.r^i i^»f>>$trat 

offlct 5^*rsdta«l, j>£ife<-l|-»l«, ^•♦ick*?^, xa^ p>*t**t^ 

&tt*»ptii5g gath«t, tlsrcwgi fdtn&I *aa l*foti«.l iii%*rvi.«*s, ^k^i 
)iaovUa<r« oi, iBt'Olt^iftti* lu, 5»»5 s^rc-«^^tl^fcs of tk* city's 

schools. % tc^Al of 1* Itsfrat^stg v#r* «$r*a to insmr* cc^sist^^^-T 

coll«<;tiot c-f aat& nctoss tls« districts* »c.fe<sois. tfeis ^tsSf, 
is st&tfrfie 3c>#5 r<>t 5itt«>«?t tv^ «tsi»it« t>* lc!5<i riis^ «Sf*>cts 
5«9egt*-ga*idp. os tii# j><?|^«Ui*. 2t is ftitt^a tlsat ir. erS*? to «staM 
t5»« cbror.^lo^fy if 2*s♦tr'^e^tats<^s t«litt*3 «r«sts, t)!* scl«!»^I til^ 4 
f^* local t!(^¥Sfk*ptr ¥#r<? rfarclt*^ atio copi*5, it. ?»ast. <i«tfeor /JUi 
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* aaterials not airaiUbl« fr<>« othet search's. rMC «aHi«*s tt^ry «ff©rt * 

* to obtain tke bsst e^py atallabl©. lt«t^ttbtli>s;s, it««s of xaraiuai * 

* r«proaacibility are oft^r. le'Rcoattfet^^a asS tbis a£f«cts ^oalitv * 

* of tbe nicroficb© afiS bardoopy repro2ttctioKs B?XC ft* Jit's atailaM* * 

* vi& i%4 SFIC toctiaeist Stc&roauctioi^ $«t"oic« (EDSS) . S??S is r.ot * 

* r-ftspofesible fct tbe quality of tb* oriqisia3l Socaipest. 5f*jtro3octiOT,s * 

* savpli^a by S^S^S are tbe best that cas be *&a^ £ro» t)i« oriaisal. * 
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iiu% «5«i»fu t a«»»i^^ic>^;it ton ^M^n^ 

Tti«! t j»i*0itt foul ttrtv* in WnX\£%\\\ *iiv oomwuiUtv m«»«»t(i\)^ with 

th^U ku**%vWaj;<j of. tttvot \ <rii^>M ii* mu\ yt^x ^ i*n\n o{ ihu * < I v ' «<c9«i«?^v 0^4 
ttou ino^r-t* ;«ua i^Kin In .ia*Ut iou to iuC v i » tho|,5«»i»m ui^.lr Joim^hI 
mnt fntoiW4t o^?•l*lV*t ion-* iu r^^hi oS th«^ afrtisitt*' tv^nttv mchoolw. 
A totAl or ivf>lvc* itt*t tiuncsnl wrt r ii^?»a to inttutr < t»iu v tu lh«i lol- 

W^ tton of aJitA A. iOH'* Ch*^ »lt ?itv 1, t»«* #i4hool*%, 

Tht« jituav a<»«iiib<»H ttu* |»ttnc*jm thr atnliUr wiu thioujih irtthft 

K'hlti? th* Ultri fji Imi^iutnul mu\ wouta bi* n a^^niiiiMr^ j^oa! oi rt u^nr^tih 

fhtr wittav a<»n4j;Ln, ti'* ^ft^iaiff*?* holier ii .^l Iv thr* jtoi i;tl , p n% hologl i ?il 
Ana rt'onomii «MlrNtn at*iiO);i r^.tt i on Ii.ih UaA on tho ittv. 
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. A wtMtl ot thrtiiK*. mul njn.ie. Ut ton I*. ^Uw i.. nU j,ti wh.. nharmt 

then tlm*. k»u.wl«.»5ai. mul with l\w l«an«. ilumka rt»«i due 

ttilh. Jfi*Hk n. Hudwps. A«*1ttirt,U Hupm liilaiulmU toi In^r i lu j Ion wUh, wlons 
wllh !<uniii tutoiul«nr J0w H. n«iimm, nw.le i ht> int»f{«» v!«it S'..i.«ill.lf.. 



Oiiftiais n i fly ot IH i.Mfioiift aitruifliiK tu \^Ui\ CrnntiH ilnru, ttt 

l4Ma!r«l In I tir rfitamiMii frjitini nt Hotih <:#troiln#t. It in n rtfy with it 

I fly wfKHlri ami lOunriy lanf^i A <lty wlicr<* a <hllf! i im k^^-w up to b** 

lai All Amf^td^tii »trhl«lr, a f amiMif* imM!l««l niuNi/ilttir, a unfvt^rfilry pr«»jldrnt, 

II B»«*^*f ru !• iiM*if , nr \u*t\t[ of mtt' of Amt flra'a l<up,«*'H «ompaali*n -virhcuit 

rirainl .in Uiiiham'n Hf i"^'*^ « aHUi^l in it h |iioxlmHy lo out nf «ititf it»K 
tului <it I lU \\ i\ {fu. liiikt' UiHviM^ifty jim! pr«*»l«)mliuiiifl y bi^ul^ North 

(taioltiM (Viitral IJtilv» ?uny nrr Ii^*ar»ni wirhhi flu* rlly Umltn. T*t tnl len 
nuufh III rhapi'l IIMI i*i I iiiifi»f th«' Ihilvorilty nf Uatth r.iioHn.i, I rav»* I Irijjt, 
tii*ki i*i Iitirham f i> H^IiIkW «fti»* 1 lu.f * N»»irh r 1 I ii.i UiiiviT%Uy. Th^Hi- 

fii .f 1 1 ut linis ,tiu| iUirtfVi ru»ir I ri'ioitul.uis 1 y ItiMutMUi* thr llvts and I i f i* styli^n 
lUtnury in t\u irtM. "'A fvi»l<.i? w»M*k r..iy « imt Uaviif HMn!<1iy h-rtiirinp, 
\»r hiK#ar OiTn.uuiy ^i^ul thi- Tb iLuh^i phKi <>r«ht^ntr.i In town I ur a tnuci^rf, ' 
whllr Ihf lluVi* Hltif DrvSln p Liv liust r<» ViUttbcrri C.il or NVuth Cirnliua 
tiMitr.il Fa^lfs hont** tin* I'.iii A!ii<.«fi ftatV Mii^f . 

Tlu^ fhuham ariM In htMaUUiJ nniny as lii-lng lh«' mMiflral capital of thv 
SoiiUi wlih two uaivrrnliy l^'^Hiilr^ hoiptlal v!/. Ihikt' Hospital and thv 

lufiirmat Ion in thU snt i»m wan taVvu from Ilur h am > A !(/ir£ Con^lUna tjrm of 
fl"^lliiJL!j^^ ^PJSh Kco nomt r Sj^immarjr^ both prodiu7'd by The 

UriMti-r Duih iiM ChamhiM o{ r hi*"^!.*; anJ» "Durh in, C, A Sl,>w Datu With 
ITugrfHs/' by Lawnnici? WrlKht» Rare ?A!l^J. ?i?!L*^ |^ Vol. A, March. 197 J • 



Ufilv«-ihlfy »if Nurfh CitrMln/ji Himptriil being Ior«ri-d fhiTi. Attd 1 1 f oi^I 1/ 
Ih«*i4' Ifi i% vrli^raii hn^ijOtal nnd if^rvt-rvil nther u^h^ihl 1 1 r af Ion f nnt t fjit ionn 

iind MyiT'i, Inc., '.f»<-rry Umxtl Cor trat !oa , General P.Uvtr!* Com[».iuv^ m*i 
hhttk c«v/iii,d and 4>|^ii-r*itfd Nfirt>^ r^irunna Mutuifl Lift* Inftiiranre Comjjrtny, 
Th«* I Ity rtUo fortnii onf* piilnl thi* irlan^N' wiilch di«noti*n < lohitlesu of 
T!h» K4f«i(^arch TrimiKlt** 'S,200 /u n cflmpufi di*voted to rt^M^arc h-orjii-ni ed 
IfiduHt r f »fU . ^ 

()n«f of th«* rh/ir/M:tc!rl»t If ti rliar wild to tiet Durhnm apart ffrnm 
TRiiny iltlr«i uf fumpiirtible or i*vi?n nl/i" l« the »*c onomlc »t*ibllity^ 

rhi« poliilf.i! puwt*rH and the* nt.iiu'i ol l.tmlly llfv of a portion |of tht* 
^H.HX of hhuks who nuike tip ifhi* t ItySj population. Hintor 1 r.il I y , Durh^im 
h;i'i h#*«*a <onij<i,i<Mj ,i p ro^ f <"ri I v** rlry, i*ntripr*»neiiral ly . for blaol'H* 
During tfu- #"arly p.irt of th«' itntury whi n K B* DuBoin vKlted th<f rlty 
h«^ (Mrv««lliMl rh.il, "Tr«dAy ther*- 1?*. .in Durham* a b lack man m*jv get up 
In rh«» morniuK I rum .i ri«ttr«*fiH mad«* hy bLick nii?n , In n houn«» which ;i black 



f^an bnlir out of lurnb»T whl<h black m^n tnt and planedj he miiy 



pu>- on a 



HuH which bf bouKhe at a colon d habt^rdaiihery and »ocks knit at a colored 



mill; hf n-iy rook vtrtualn from 



an n1 <iri*J 



i i^^rocory on^ a ntove which black 



truMi fashl<tn4;d^ hi* may earn hln UvIok working for colort^d men, h*- nick in 
a colfired honpltal, and burled iro^ a t^olored church; and the Nfgro 
InHuranco nOclifty will pay his widow enough to kfvp fits cblldreh in a 
cf)lurt'd H<hool,.."" WhlK* some of tin* ladtistry mt»nl lonrd by Dr. D«iKaj% 
fadtni intd oblivion, two w«»n-known and influential black indusirii's 
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prohp»*r<'tj. \Uttlh C.irolln.i Mutual itiHutmct^ Ojftfp/iny, and Hirh.intrfj md 
P/irmers B/inV. 

H isjiothtif <har/ictrriurlr of Durhum, deacrlb«rd by thf irKj/fU, Jlsi 
ll^wkltt^^ Iciirim to the reallatatlon that Durham did not eBcapts the turmoil 
and nociiil upheaval that rocked much of th« n^itlon In the Wh. According 
to the iwyor, 'Ve"ve had a aoclal revolution In this town. From 1960-^1968 
we fxpt^rlenced mart! tumioll than any other city. We hJid to face these 
problemii of a tremendoim number of low- Income people. In 1968,..-, a black 
community crganUor and I had viol conf ronfat lon»--now I ait down every 
day with him.. Jlere we have people of All persuasions forming unbelievable 
alliances/' 

'"One of the unbelievable alliances the mayor referr#?d 
to occurred in 1971 during the school chatrette--a 
workshop devoted to problerai In the schools* The 
co-'chatrmen of that Charrette were CP, Elll»» 
president of the Durham chapter of the United Klan3 
of America, and Ann Atwater, a militant black tnenber 
of United Organizations for^ Community Improvement. 
lim Charrette waa widely attended and a cathartic 
^ experience for the community. It produced a list of 

recommendations for improvlag the schools, and 
momentarily projected Itjf co-chairmen into national 
T>rom]tnttnce on the David Frost show and tour*i oi 
neveral major cities*./' 

The? *ivt»r«ige rehid.^nt tn Durha?n has co^pletc'd nearly I? years of school 

and has an earning ot approximately S8.30O per year. The city*s unenployment 

rute has been Jkiigj^be low 3?* In ^plte of such statistic* and previously 

« 

Rtated rare qualities, nearly l^X of all income producing fansilies earn 
incomoH below the poverty level and nearly 29?. still receive pujilic 



ifnn istance lnco:T»e * 
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Di??*rrlptian of School Difttrict Prior to 
Present Desegregation 

According to a 19/1 research article entitled '^A Change In Times, '* by 
Bjrenda Cl^egg, ''With the Supretnn Court ruling to Integrate schools, *.Durhaai 
Kegrof*-i, like many other southern Negroes began to request action for local 
school integration. In the Mayor*a Committee on Human Relations 

cried to arrange caeetings between the City School Board and Kegroea tn 
the cocaaunity, but the school board refused to neet. Some progress was 
iiade on August 28, 1959 at a special cieeting of the City Board of Education. 
It wa*» agreed that white Junior and senior high schools would be integrated.^ 
Perhaps the significance of Ha. Clegg*s stateaent Ilea In the reminder that 
there was agitation in Durhao's black cotamunity shortly after Broun v> Board 
of Education tn 1954 directed toward desegregation of the clty*s schools. 
As In other places where similar agitation occurred, solutions arrived at 
were 5hort*llved and designed primarily to placate# 

Much of the historical data describing activities that occurred in 
conjunction wuh the Durham desegregat loa process were not at the dttiposal 
of the study tean^ One piece of datii that was available was ethnic cnraU- 
ment by schools for each of the Durban City Schools for the 1962-63 school 
year* Ah can be seen In Table 1, whatever desegregation that might have 
occurred prior to the 1962-63 school year had run its course. During this 
school year there were 15,071 students in the twenty-five (25) schools 
operated bv the Durham City SchooU. Of thlR total nunsber 7,822 or bit 
were white and 7.249 or A8X were black. There w^re te^i (10) ,ill black 
schooln and fifteen (15) all white srhoolsr 
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19«52-63 tthnlc Qnn by Ubooi^ 

, Durhw City SchogU 

Durhaog ftorth Carolina 
(Keta'bershtp att ot iO-'l-62) 



Schoo 1 



Grade/Level 



Enrolloen 



White 
No. % 



BUck 
Ko. X 



Ourh«a High 
Brogden Junior 
C«rr Junior 
HoUon Junior 
Club Boulevard Elementary 
Edgeoont Eienencacy 
Fuller hicnenCtfiy 
Hollouay St. Elcmentarv 
Lakewuod Elementary 
Korehcid Elementary 
North OurhanElenentar-. 
E. K. Pcrtttr-^leoeTcary 
Y. E, Smith Eleaentary 
Souths ide Ek'at>ntary 
George Watts Eleaentar> 
XillBide High 
WhlttcJ Junior 
Burton Element .iry 

«<i€rest St, ElcRcniar, 
E«Ht End Eleaentsry 

•*Fayettcvllle Eleot-ntary 
Lyon P.irk Eknpniary ' 
Pe.ir-^on Eleac-nl.iry 
SpJuIding tlenentary 
W,ilUo^/n Ele<-.ent.ir\ 



10-12 
7-9 
7-9 
7-9 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 

10-12 
7-9 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 
1-6 



1 .692 
590 
868 
611 
38? 
371 
136 
386 
J4S 
3)7 
30'. 

!>?6 
liO 
377 
1.30i 
I J8 
716 
208 

54 7 
566 

S6i 
___?39 
1^.071 



1,692 
590 
868 
611 
582 
371 
136 
386 
348 
337 
304 
554 
526 
140 
377 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7,82.' 



lOOZ 
lOOZ 
1001 
lOOZ 

loot 
loot 

100? 
loot 
lOOt 
100% 

loot 
loot 
loot 
loot 
looy, 

0 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0^ 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.30l' 
l,/*38 
716 
208 
725 
54? 
566 
945' 
564 
239 
7,249 
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On October 1^^ 1965, a "Hian For D«iiegr«Kdtlon Of The D«rh<tci Ctty 
Schools" ViiH pVciented to tht- U, S. Dl&lricl Courc fos she Htddl*? District 
of North Carolina. The pUrt developed in teapons<»/t<> » rv?tion filed 
by the HAACP Legal Def«fnfte Fund agalnftt the Board of Education. It In effect 
aboIUhed .ill attendance xone* used dijrlng and prior co 1965-66 wnuh had 
been adopted for eleoentary and junior high s^chooU in the district, and the 
feeder system of auslgncienta to high schools, The Durham City Bo^^rd of 
Education established one gener/il »choot di**trict within the Ourhoa City 
Aifeinlntrat Ive School Unit and opened caran?^»!nc to all students *ii all 
*ichools ulthm rhe district without xtg<\rd to race, color, religion or 
national orlg^tn/' ^ 

In aboU&tftnj^ all attendance ifones ind the f*?*^<1er system the district 
concurrently adopted :* policy of complete tr^'n^'ioii of choice to be "offered 
annu.illy %q ill pupiU ir\ all grad*^-^ of 1 ^choal^ without regard to lace^ 
color, religion or national orl^jln." The rc?;pon^ibtUty for ^chOv>l selection 
becare that of the r.irert , in acrord^i^nce uiih ^rrtain practices mJ proceduren. 
^kUooI perftonni^l were Iforbjldden to advts*^, recoraend or otherwii>v lnfiu»*nce 
the choice of parent 

The plan allowed for a&<*lf^c^en? ^ of students to be made In >iccDrd.ince 
with th\e hlv.heiit ntUool apeclfiifd on an applic^^tton blank provided hy che'\ 
district until the maxlctuo .apacUy per clasf-room waf^ reached at each school 
{j»^e S;^iblt "A/' ''Application for A<^Bignfnex\0 . If neither of throe 
rhnUe*^ nade by parent<» could be g^r anted, the parent?^ of the cM Id would be 
n^-tified and required to ft^-ike another choice from anoni? otht^r district schools 
where HpikCf: iik *ivaihible- Written notice nf fln^l *i*ifi igc-f-nts w</ro n^iiU'd to 

12 
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DtSHAh cm BO.,H0 OF ^XUCmICM 
APPLICATION rCR liSSlGls-Sfr FCR 1966-67 SCHCOL TtAR 



(Parent, C\j-iriiin or Persoa-^t anting in Place of Parent^ 

, dasixa that oy child, . » 

- (Address) (flaco of FupU) 

Mtio atURded Scnool durli^j the 1965-66 oehool year and*Ma« 

onridLlwJ in tha ..^^.^ grado, bo aaaijgned to otv$ of the following ichoola for 

tb« 1966-67 school y«ar, in the ord»r iislti belowi 

^ First CholcBs ' School 

Second Choice: School 

Third Choice: . School 

SJsn»d.- ^ ,^ — ~ 

•* (Signature of Parent or .Guardian) 



Witness: 
Date* 



NCfTE: 

This application oujst be roturti*Jd on or beforo 
; to: 

Pupil's Hcceroco Teacher (If during achcol) 

or 

Superintendent of Durbia City Schools 
Fuller School Building 
Corner of Chapol H121 and Clovelaad Streets 
Durham, North Carolina 

{^or Inforaatlon purposes, a list of all achoola and grad<-s taught In the Durh.-'js 
City Schools is attach<?dj 



fCR US£ OF SCH'.CL OFF KI-XS 0^^Y 

Returned to and received by 'ne this 

day of ... . 19 J 
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« • 

parents within a given number of days preceeding the school year or a given 
number of days following receipt of the application, whichever occurred 
last. Procedures differed somewhat depending on the classification of 
IS( students, e.g., pupils entering first grade, ^ pupils promoted to junior - 
high or senior •high school^ pupils not prom . i froia highest grade in 
elementary and f&nior high schools, etc, Howeve % the basics of the plan 
for each category were the same. 

The plan called ff^r* the .establishment of "capacity" of each school 
»nd classroom in accordance with the maximum capacity per classroom per-^ * 
mitted under th€ minimum standards for accreditation established by the 
N* C. Department o£ Public Instruction sud the Suuthern Association of ^ 
Colleges and Schools. Applications 5fr Assignment and -Assignment (see 
Exhibit ''B") were hooted on a first come, first served basis, "ai^though 
exceptions may be made in sone instances in a non-discri?ninatory manner." 
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( EXHian "B» ) 

DURHA>x cm RCJID OF SDCCATION 
APPLIC.-iTia FOR RE-AS£IGIIi:irr FOR 1Q66-67 SCHOOL YEAR 



I, 



■ " (Parent, Guardian or Person StaiKiing in Place of Parent) 
' . desire- that my child. 



\ 



(Naae of Pypil) 
School, 



^ (Address) 

who has been assigned to the grade at 

,be transferred to one of the following schools for the 1966-^7 school year, in th« 
.order listed below: • . • 

First Choice: School 

Second Choice; , School 

* Third dlioicet >• . School 
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Witness: 
Date: _ 



Signed: 



"Xsignature of Parent or Guardian) 



NOTE: 

This application must be returned on or before 

' " 19 ^ > to: N 

Superintendent of Durhan City Schools 
Fuller School Building 

Corner of Chapel Hill and> Cleveland Streets 
Durhan, North Carolina * 

(For information purposes, a list of all schools and grades taught in the Durham 
City Schools is attached.) 



FOR USE OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS ONLY 
Returned to and received by me 
this day of > 19^ 

If) 



CHAPTER II 



DEMLOPMENT AKD DESCRIPTION OF aillRENT DESEGREGATIOK PUN 
Circumstances Leading to Plan 

\ 

In an article carried in the June 29^ 1970 DuthaiC Herald and Sun» I 

entitled "4 Durham Schools To Be Paired in Revised Desegregation Plan>*' 

the editdr ''sta^fecT: 

"Pairing of four city elementary schools and reA?ised 
boundaries for the city*s junior and senior^lgh schools 
were revealed in the new desegregation plan filed by the 
City Board of Education with U* S. Middle District Judge 
Edwin M, Stanley .City School board members vere 
instructed by Judge Stanley, ••to provide a new plan for 
further integration of city school? wit^v r a continuiatlon 
of the seven -ye«ir-Dl<? 'freedom of choice^ plan,** 

The Judge's order was in response to a notion filed by the KAACP Legal 

Defens^Fund reopening legal proceedings against the school board* The 

suit filed asked that each school in the district be forced to reflect the 

system-vide raticf of blacks to whites. The school board did file a plan, 

but was not required by the court to set up such a ratio at each school • 

The board proceeded to dravr up plans that would ''further desegregation** 

with the understanding that some schools would remain predominantly black 

and others would remain predominantly white. 



y Participants In Plan Design 

Inter\/iews with principals and other school personnel in the Durham 
City Schools revealed that the Durham Desegregation Design was the creation 
of the school administration as repres^ntatHNliii^ of the City Board of 
Education and the court which held jurisdiction over the case. The 



vrlter vss given access to the entitled* ^Tl^n Fc^i Further I^esegrtgA- 

tldVi v"^f The Durham City ?chc^v^Is/' vhich vr«s ^uVrr^itt^i to the court ot\ Jun# 26^ 
1970 &nd vas to oocaaence vlth the 19^0-71 school year. The foviiteen jvoints 
proposed ir* the ^'^^ sutRnvarised b«^lo?w: 

1* The IXirhar- City Board cf Education vill operate tventy-four (2^) 

schools in the district » consisting of tvo (2) hi^ih schools, six (6) 
junior high schools,, aud sixteen (16) elementary schools, Tab!^ 2 
lists the nsnieSi, grades and racial compositions of eac'' of the schools, 
2. Geographical attendance rone'? u*ill be e^^tablished for each high school, 

junior high and elementary school. 
3* ^ach student in the district's grades 10-12 vill be assigned to the 
high school located within and serving the geographical attendance 
area in which the student legally resides. For the 1970-71 
school year only resident and non-resident seniors were permitted 
to attend schools in which they were ezirolled the previous year 
subject to availability of space. ^ 

4. Each student in grades 7-5 uiU be assigned to the iunior high 
school located within the geographical attendance area in which 
the student legally resides. 

5. Each student in the district in grades 1-6 will be assigned to the 
eleaentary school located within the geograph^ical attendance area 
in which the student legally resides. ■ 

6. Based on actual enrollments and residential /patterns of pupils for 
1969-70, geographical areas established foV 1970-71 will result In ' 

^ a racial mixture of stu<ients in each of the district's schools* 
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Proposed Ethnic Distribution of Students 
By Schools - Durham City Schools 
Ihirham, North C^^roilna 
{School Ye^r 


I 








School 


Grade /Level 


Mewbership 
Hay 1, 1970 


Proposed Plan For 
TOTAL Black 
No. t 


1970-71 

Witite . 
No. X 


Durham High 


10-12 




1,604 


809 


50* 


795 


50Z 


^Hillside High 


10--12 


1.246 


1,279 


/44 




c •> c 




Brogden Junior 


T ft 

7 --9 


665 


635 


133 


21% 


502 


i .79% ^ 


Carr Junior 




4A6 


425 


207 




218 


^ 51% 


Holton lor 






519 


274 




245 


47% 


Ro^rs-Herr Junior 


7-9 


A 60 


A75 


315 


66% 


160 


34% 


Shepard Junior 


7-9 


573 


. 528 


418 


79? 


110 


21% 


Whit ted Junior 


7-9 


1.015 


785 


640 


82% 


145 


18% 


Burton Elementary 


1-6 


189 


523 


360 


69% 


163 


31% 


Club Boulevard Elementary* 




538 


466 


27 


6% 


439 


94% 


Crest St* Elementary 




(To be discontinued) 










It 

East End Klementary* 


^ 1-3 


542 


483 


380 


79% 


103 


21% 


Edgemont Elementary 




(To be discontinued — built in 


1901) 






FayettevUle Elementary** 




581 


554 


414 


7>S 


140 


25% 


R. Harris Elementary*** 


1-2 


384 


273 


155 


57X 


lis 


43% 


Holloway Elementary 


1-6 


400 


504 


253 


30* 






Lakewood Eleffientar>'** 


1-2 


389 


276 


206 


75% 


70 




Ly^&n Pfirk Eletaentary 




339 - 


365 


235 


645: 


130 


36% 


Mor ehead^E 1 emen t ar y 


1-6 




' 290 


195 


67% 


95 


33% 


North Durhajp Elementary 


1-6 


215 


228 


135 


59% 


93 


41% 


**W. G. Pearson Elementary 


1-6 


746 


769 


696 


91% 


73 


"9% 


E. K* Powe Elementary 


. 1-6 


^ 505 


510 


148 


29% 


362 


71% . 


* Y. E. Smith Elementary*** 


3-6 


569 


547 


310 


57% 


237 


43% 


C. C. Spaulding Elementary 


1-6 


455 


493 


424 


86% 


69 


14% ■ 


^Wailtown Elementary 


1-6 


155 


273 


125 


46% 


■148 


54% : 


George Watts Elementary 


"1-6 


" 293 


277 


101 


36?! 


176 


64%\^ 


TOTALS 






13,081 7 


,704 


59% 5.377 


41% ; 


*Two schools paired with each other 
**Two schools paired with each other 
\ ***Two schools paired with each other ^ 
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Students whose race constitutes a mjoricy in a given school may, 
through their parents or guardians?, opt far reassignnient to ^ school 
in which their race is in the tainority. 

Mentally retarded and except lonally talented pupils my be assigned 
to facilities specifically provided for such pupils^ in a non- 
« discriminatory manner and without regard to race* 
The Superintendent with the consent of thd Board reserves the right 
to change a student's assignment to $ school outside his/her 
geogra{jl\ical attendance area in proven hardship cases* 
The Board may re-define geographical attendance areas and grades 
taught pe^' school in order to accommodate the allocation of pupil 
concentration td available facilities on a reasonable geographical 
basis, without affecting thfe unitary character of the school^} 
in the system. * * 

No^student legally residing In another administrative unit will 
be assigned, either with or without payment of tpltton* to a 
Durham City School; neither will the reverse be permitted. Excep- 
tions for 1970-71 for each case were seniors/- J' 
Faculties will be assigned so that the ratio of.blackAand white 
faculty In each school will reflect the same ratio, Ufcoughout the, 
school system. . ."Teachers and^ other prof*esslonal personnel shall 
not be dismissed, deSSted, retained or passed over for reemployment 
or promotion on the grounds oL roce, coloo^, or national orij^ln*».»" 
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13. All courses, facilities, programs and extra currlcular activities 
offered at any school in the district will be equally available to 
all pupils attending a given school. 
|4. "Not later than October 19 ?0, the attorneys for the Board of 
Education will subtnlt A report to the Court with a copy to counsel 
for plaintiffs, setting forth the racial composition of students and 
faculty at each school In the administrative school unit,'* 
Though the plan as sutnmarlRed above remains In effect; today, it has not 
been uncontested legally or even by the Board of Education itself* Fluctuation 

in enrollment and the loss of students have rendered Durham's plan, in so far 

\ * \^ 

as student population Is concerned, Vuns tab le» A comparisoit of the Total 

r \ * 

column on Tables 2 and 3 serve as an indication why there was a variety of 
concern about the district *s plan^^ Enrollment in the district decreased by 
slightly less than l,00a while the pupil population shifted 33; toward a liarger 
black proportion. 

During the 1971-72 school year the Board of Education spent the better 
part of that year working on a plan that would realign the racial makeup of 
the schools before the courts once more interceded/ The plan, called 
•'tentative/* involved tripling the number* of students bused, the closing 
o. . p.e.o..„.„U, M,c. ,c.o„X. conva.Un. „r one ,„„.p. His. 

to a vocational center, the pairing o£ several elementary schools and tha 
sending of one-sixth of all junloilt high students to distant schools. The 
goal of the plan was to distribute\ the minority white population more evenly 
In the schools* Though the Boarc! abandoned an idea of airing th^ proposed 
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Table 


3 










(Totals 


xviL—ic cnroxxiusni. uaca oy ocnoois 
Durham Ctty Schools 
Durham, North Carolina 
Inclusive of Only Black and White Students) 








« School 


Grade /Level 




Enrollment 


White 
No. X 


Black 
No. % 


/Durham High 


10-12 




l»522 




« 

551? 


685 


■ 

45% 


. Hillside High 


■ 10-12 




1,180 


354 


SOX 


826 


70% 


Btogden Junior 


7-9 




• 575 


454 


79% 


121 


21% 


Carr Junior 


7-9 




395 


' 213 


54% 


182 


46% 


Holton. Junior 


7-9 




585 


316 


54% 


269 


46% 


Rogets-Herr Junior 


7-9 




453 


140 


31% 


313 


69% 


* Shepard Junior 


r-9 




490 


29 


6% 


461 


94% 


Whitted Junior 


7-9 




678 


47 


7% 


631 


93% 


Burton Elementary 


1-6 




582 


91 


16% 


491 


84% 


Club Boulevard Elementary 


A-6 




427 


248 - 


58% 


179 


42% 


East End Elementary 


1-3 




432 


173 


42% 


239 


58% 


Fayetteville Elementary 


3-6 




579 


127 




452 


78% 


R. N. Harris Elementary 


1-2 




257 


80 


31% 


177 


69% 


Molloway Elementary ^ 


1-6 




517 


274 


53% 


243 


47% 


JLakewood Elementary 


1-2 




289 


113 


39% 


176 


61% 


Lyon Park Elementary 


1-6 




214 


51 


2A% 


" 163 


76% 


* Morehead Elementary 








108 


34% 


210 


^6% 


Horth Durham Elementary 


1-6 




185 


67 


36% 


118 


64% 


W« G* Pearson Blementary 


1-6 




668 


33 


5% 


635 


93t , 


E. K. Powe Elementary 


1-6 




426 


319 


75% 


107 


25% 


Y» E. Smith Elementary 


3-6 


• 


525 


194 


37% 


331 


63% 


C. C. Spauldlng Elementary 


1-6 




460 


14 


3% 




97% - 


li^lltown Elementary 


1-6 




240 


127 


53% 


113 


47% 


^ George Watts Elementary 

\ TOTALS 

\ 


1-6 




32ft 


204 


63% 


120 


37% 






12,301 

1 


4,613 


38% 


7,688 


62% 


o 21 
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1972-73 Enrollmeni: D^stta by Schools 
Durham City Schools 
Durham, North Carolina 
(Totals Inclusive of Only Black and White 


S'tudents) 








* School 


Grade /Ldvel 




White' 
No. r. 


Black 
No. % 


•Durham Ulgh 


10-12 


1,401 


. 687 


49X 


717 


51X 


Hillside High 


10-12 


1,298 


383 


30% 


915 


70Jt 


Brogden Junior 


7-9 


533 


>23 ' 


79X 


110 


21X 


Carr Junior 


7-9 


338 


153 


45% 


185 


55% 


Uolton Junior 


7-9. 


548 


275 


50% 


273 


SOX 


Rogera-Uerr Junior 


7-9 


438 


106 


24% 


332 


■76X 


Shepherd Junior 


, 7-9 


449 


19 


4% 


430 


96% 


, WhitCiSsd, Junior 


7-9 


645 


48 


7% 


597 


'93X 


Burton Elementary 


1-6 


553 


59 


11% 


494 


89X 


Club Boulevard Elementary 


4-6 


357 


181 


51% 


176 


m. 


East End Elementary 


' . 1-^ 


387 


130 


34% 


257 


66% 


Fayetteville Elementary 


3-6 


. 589 


89 


15% 


. 500 


85X 


R. H. Harris Elementary 


1-2 


272 


52 


30X 


220 


70Z 


' Holloway Elementary. 


1-6 


484 


193 


40% 


211 


6o: 


LakwoQd Elementary 


1-2 


241 


50 


21% 


191. 


79X 


Lyon Park Elementary 


1-6 


171 


28 


16% 


143 


84X 


Horchead Elementary 


1-6 ' ' 


231 


70 


30% 


161 


70X 


North Durham Elementary 


1-6 


193 


66 


34% 


127 


66% 


I Hf« C. Pearson. Elementary 


1-6 


562 


23 


4% 


539 


96X 


r E. K. Powe Elementary 


1-6 


' 339 


245 


72% 


94 


28X 


i Y. E. Smith Elementary 


. 1-6 


503 


144 


29% 


35§ 


J 
71#» 


*C» Cm Soauldins^ Elementary 


1-6 


458 

*t *# v 


14 


3% - 


444 


57X 


I Valltown Elementary 


1-6 


203 


98 


48% 


105 


52X., 


Ceorge Watts HUementary 


1-6 


220 


122 


55% 


98 


45X 


Coope rat Ive 




74 


8 


11% 


66 


89X 


1 TOTALS 


» « 


11,421 


3,666 


32% 


7,744 


68X 
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plan at *i public hearing* it did suggest that cicl2en!i 5«t*««! Iri written 
auggesclons' about changes proposed. The Board sought answ«>rs to bucH 
quest ions^ds: 

1. How s^^iny residents would leave the school sy5ft^*fa and put 
their children in private schools because of the plan. 

2. How many would not submit to busing. 

3. How many would abide by the plan but form car pooli; to 
avoid busing. 

Approximately 500 were received, the ^najorlty of which were negative* Sharp 
criticism xwt by the Board and Its introduction of the plan forced it to re-- 
treat and to continue to operate under the plan ordered ^and approved th 1970, 

Table 4 »hows enrol iwent figures for the 1972-73 school year* Again the 
Total coluion for all students reveals a reduction in total enrollment from the 
past year by plight ly less than l»000. There was a concurrent shift in 
population of 6t toward a larger black proportion. This situation led to 
another motion being filri by the KAACP Legal Defense Fund asking the court 
CO direct the city school board to prepare a plan to further dcsegregatioa* 
The suit also asked that area called "city out*' --an area located within 
the city limits but now under fhe jurisdiction of the country school system-'* 
be in^rorporated into the city systetn. 

In order to address the *'clty out" part of ine notion* the te^al Defense 
attorneys eventually widened its suit to Include other agencie<» of the State 
of K6rth Carolina which have some power, authority or Interest under state 
law concerning the boundaries of the. school district, namely the Durham , 
County Board ol Education, Durham Count> CD.rnlssioner , Durhai^ City Council 
and the Morth Can^flira Beard of Fduc.it ion* The writer was not shown any data 
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that led him to believe thus report any movement on the part of the district 
relating to the portion of the suit ^ich called ^or a plan for further desegre^ 
gat Ion. ^t is asisumed that the 1970 court order and resulting pian prevails • 
However, the writer cair report th^t during the onsite visit to the district 
legal proceedings were Just begt^Stlng in the court on the "'city out" Issue* 
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aiAPTER in 

m 

PROCESS LEADING TOWARD IHPLEMEKTATION* 
In m atteapt to determine vbat the key processes were th,%t led to 
ImpIeiDentdtion the study teiuft eought vrltten documents fro© the central 
adalntfttratlve office«» newspaper clippings froc the local news* iiod it 
conducted interviews with school pctfwnnel at all levels « The tern found 
little written Inforoatlon about processes that led to preparation of the 
cowcaunfty, as well as students, teachers and other school personnel for 
accepting desegregation* One central administrator indicated that the 
district's major concern was effectively ioplementlng Its desegregation 
prograa and by so doing It did not .have the time to write down the process* 

Articulation of Plan 
The local press was used to a great degree to keep the public Infortaed 
abou»: the status of the taotion filed against the Board of Education. It was 
Instrumental in keeping the public abreast of the salient features of the 
plan, e*g-, proposed black/white ratios In each school t the anount of 
butting to be used in the plan» the changing character of a school's program, 
etc. When the first **percaanent plan** for desegregation was adopted » the plan 
in its entirety was printed In the paper. Though neither the winter nor the 
study team rnetabers saw copies^ sources in the school dlstrtc:* indicated that a 
sioilar thJjng was done when the current plan was adopted. In addition to 
providing frequent InforifWtton on the components oT the plan, the local 
paper» through its editorial ce^'tnon, also provided a forum for public 
expression about lt» 

I 
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in the afast-ftce oi vr tttvn tnion!Uti«m othet than nt-usApapipr cUppingt*! 
about k^y proceH»ie*» IcrtUtng coward IwiplccaentatloQ^ th*f t»tudy ttt^m asked 
Viirioua pcTHon-i in Intcrviev** to recall «4 t^uch passible *Vbout the vay 
the plaa waft articulated to Chto well as the way they uexi^ prepared for 
th« change. 

Teacher and Staff Involvratent and Preparation 

Twertty-foor (24) teachers, a sample drawn fro® each bchool vlsltftd* vere 

^nked ^ series of questions coaceming their knowledge about the plan,. their 

Involvement tn tt» and their perceptlont* of the processes^ that lo<J to Its 

Imple^ientat ton The first question asked was **^re you faoiUar with the 

Integration Plan?*' All of the teachers queried except two had bei(*o tn the 

Ourhao City Schools for at. least four year^* thus were in the district 

during Che ftrnt year of current plan* Twenty (20) or approximately BIX 

indictted "yes** to the question* Two (2) or 9% stated that they were 

**yaguely'* faniliat with the plan and two (2) or 9t t3iuRRe<ite<3 that they 

were not familiar with it* 

Teachers were th«n asked "How did you becotse fataiiiar with the 

integration plan? WKat was the extent of artirulation by school jlficias^'* 

There was a range of answers to these questions- Answers have been 

cjitegorlsed below for tW sake of reporting f ^'^-^ucncies of rcsponscH 

1. There was no articulation frors school officials - 6 

2* Announcenents in new* media 8 

3* Board of Education neetingt* Public cseettt^gs 6 

A, Teacher* not In the district at the tloe - 2 

Teacher lived. through rhetoric a student, 

then eventually Joined the ranki^ as a teacher - I 



Quc?tit!on thr<>*> atteoptcd to 4t?temine how district officials prepared 
tiiculry aftd nta(f (or thr lJ!pp«*nding change, ft asked "*How did the school 
officluH t^ftrparc the f*^cuUy <»nd stiiff for intejeratlon as outlined la the 
plan''" two C2) titdividualsi did not respond to the quest loRt eight (8) 
tndlcatffd th,tt nathlng uhh done, «nd fourteen (16) stated that the district 
provided hufzan reIatlof|B workahopft, though not for all teachers, that 
focused on desejtreg^icion. Its values/ Ub proble»*« The wtkshops ver« 
tensed eatci^Uent hy i^ow^ a waste of tloe by 9o«e» neither good flor bad 
by ftO«j**« 

♦ 

"How wjs the f«cMUy and staff ifivolvcd in planning Cor jncegration 
as reflected in the plan?" Response* to thU qucatlon ucrai 

1 . teachers were not tnvolvecf - 1^ 
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Principal olrtimally Involved in teacher 
transfers and drawing -of boundary lines - I 

3^ Teachers were contftS^tcd thyjugh the Durban 

ClassroiOQ Teachers Aasoclatlon I 

4 'Strategic" teachers froa various schools 
were called on to help plan workshops 

through *%Jofflen In Action'' ' - I 

Don't knew -< * 1 

7. Ko jin«cver ' - i 

Five (5) i^uidance counjielors in the schcol district wer** also asked to 

shatr iheir optnioTtn and kntrjli?dRe about rhe plan. Two (2) of the counselors 

were itom Junior high schools and three (3) were froiH the f»cnlor high schools* 

Four (4) of the five (5) resp.onded that they were faoillar with tUlb plan. The 

other h^d % v iji^ae notion nhoul it* As for how the plan was articulated by 

school cfflciiiK^ thrce^ ( 3) ^S4n«elorH Indlcat^fd that they learned of the plan 

through the re*-*; t-^'r!i.i, and the other two (?) Suggested that they learned 

through facult. r^i^ci l^g**. 
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Most counselors cited ''workshops" as the way district officials prepared 
faculty and staff for Integration* T*iey^ like the teachers who were inter- 
viewed, were not involved in planning for 'integration. 

t 

Teacher and Staff Assignatpt 
In its "Plan For Further Desegregation of The Durham City Schools," as* 
submitted to the U. $• pistrict Court Middle District of N* C, the Durham 
City Boprd of Education spelled out fourteen (lA) components to which it 
was ascribing. The twelfth component dealt with the matter of assigning 
faculties. The context of this component read: * ^ 

*12. Faculties in the Durham City Adndnistrative School Unit 

qhall be assigned to the respective schools in the school 
system so that the ^atio sh^ll be approximately same 

* as the ratio throughout the school system. 

a* In order to effect the employment and assignment 
of teachers and othei* professional personnel in 
the Durham City School System, the Durham City 
Board of Education will continue to open vacant 
teacher positions iti the future to all applicants, 
and each vacancy shall be filled by the best 
qualified applicfant regardless of race. Teachers 
and other professional personnel will be employed 
and assigned to the various schpols.-.on the basis 
of ability and qualifications for the particular 
position to be filled. Race, color, or national 
origin shall not be a factor in the hiring, pro- 
motion, or dismissal of teachers, principals ^ and 
other professional staff members.. 

b. The Board of Education. ..will continue to review 
the existing policies. . .and, to the extent 
necessary, augment or amend the same in order to 
maintain applicatle standards or criteria for 
determining the suitability of applicants for 
employment and transfer, to be applied in a 
racially non-discriminatory manner* These 
criteria will include the following: 

(1). Certification; (2) National Teachers' 
Examination Grades; (3) Earned Professional 
Degrees; (A) Ex()eriefice; (5) Scholastic Record; 
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(6) Recommendations and Reputation; (7) Demon- 
strated Teaching Ability; (8) Intelligence j . 
and (9) Personality and AbiUfcy to Communicate 
with others. ^ 

Teachers and other prdfessioual personnel shall 
not be dismissed J demoted, retained or -passed 
over for reemployment or promotion on the grounds 
of race /color, or national origin. In any 
instance where one or more teachers or other 
professional staff personnel are to be displaced 
as a result of desegregation, no staff Vacancy 
the system will be filled through recruitment: 
from outside the system unless no such displaced 
staff member is qualified to fill the v^jpancy* 
In the event there is a reduction in a primary 
or graawar grade level, or junior or senior high 
/ ^« school area, the qualifications of all teachers^^ 
in such level or area in which the teachers af- 
fected are qualified will be evaluated, without 
consideration of race, in order to determine which 
teachers are not to be. re-employed. ^ ^ f. 

d# In the recruitment and en^loya^cnt of new / 

teachers and' other professional persbnne):, all 
applicants or other prospective employees shall 
be informed that the Board operates a racial^ly 
desegregated school system and that teachers 
are subject to assignment in the best interests 
the^chool system without consideration of 
^ their race or color, or the race or color of "che 

students attending the particular school 

Table 5 summarizes the ethnic composition of staff^in the Durham*7fty 

Schools one year prior^to desegregation, and compares it with current stafflnj; 

in order to determine what effects desegregation has had on numbers and ^ 

percentages. As .for classroom teachers, there was a total of^571 in the 

district in 1969-70, one yeai: pHor to desegregation. Three hundred and 

three (303) or 53% of the^e teachers were white, and 26S or 47% were black. 

Currently, there are 537 teachers 276 or 53% white and 47% black, Oni^notes 

that in spite of the fact that the student ratio has become 70% blackj^30% whit 

the teaching staff's ratio has remained the same. M 
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to- 
other changes reflected vin Table 5 are: (1) in 1969-70 the. district had 

"4 

two (2) assistant supdrintendents, both of whom were whixe^^durrently there is 

one black assistant superintendent and one white; (2) the total number^ 
# 

white supervisors decreased by three while there was' a corresponding increase 
of four (4) in blacks • Blacks and whites incr^sed in numbers at the central 
staff level, but there was a larger percentage increase in blacks • ^ There 
was a 15% increase of black 'clerical ^staff in the district as compared to a 

4 ' 

15% decrease in 'whites • WhJat was a 52% white/48% black ratio in principal- 
ships in. 1969-70 reversed itself to become ^2% black/48% white* The 
same happened with vice-principals with the ' current ratio being 44%-white/ 
56X tiack. 
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Studjent Preparation and Itivolvement 
Neither BTe writer nor the study team saw written doctimentation 

on how students were involved in or prepared for the changes that were 

♦ - - 

inherent in the desegregating of their schools,* However, some of the 
students interviewed at one high school recalled vaguely some special 
attempts the school made to' introduce them to intpending changes*^ 



Community Preparation and Involvement ! 
The team found' very little written Information about community 
preparation for or involvement in the desegregation plan* Fleeting comments 
were made of efforts made by a comun-ity group **Women In Action" which set up 
and operated a facility in thfe downtown -^ea aimed at answering questions of 
parents, students and public about the location of schcolsv the changed 
boundaries^ the desegregation* plan itselTTNipd any other* queries that ware 

raised in the context of s^chool desegregation* The^ writer is npt sure 

about whether or not this group is affiliated with the .league pf Women, Voters • 

However* several interviewers mentioned that the latter group was generally 

* * 

supportive of the Board and' whenever possible helped to articulate the. Bpard's % 
programs and plans, , . 

During the latter part of the first year of ^desegregation a workshop 
devoted to the problems of the schools^ called' a school charretfte was held 
in the community. According to an article written by Lawrence Wright 
entitled "A Slow Dance With Progress,*^* published in Race Relations Reporter 
"The charretce was widely attended and a cathartic experience for the comraunjlty. 
It produced a list of recommendations for Improving the schools •••^^ However > the 
school fioard did not implement a single recommendation referred by the charrette* 
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CHAPTER IV 

PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES INCIDEMT ?0 DESEGREGATION 

4 J 

It isn^t unusual for school districts who volutitatily decide to 
desegregate its schools, or for those vho have been ordered to da so to 
alter the program offerings in some, if not all of its schools* Similarly* 
prooedtires and practices that were heretofore considered routine hav6 

undergone change to better fit the newness of the situation. An attempt 

* 

was roade to determine what, if any, programn^atic changes and changes in 
procedures and practices accompanied the desegregation process in Durham* 

Issues During t:he Besegvegation ?rocess 
What were the major Issues in the coaamunity and in the school 
personnel rank^ that emerged during the planning and implementation of 
the district's desegregation plan? This question was asfted of several 
individuals in different ways* For example one school official was given 
a list of factors and asked t6 reflect upon the^degree to which they were 
Issues during the desegregation process. Uis response is listed below: 



i 



Not at To a Minimal Some Great 
All Degree ^^ Decree PeRrce 



Busing ^ 

Proposed hew schools ^ 
Boundary changes i . X 

Closing certain schools * . X 

Open enrollmerit ^ • 

Overcrowding in schools X > ^ 

Grouping procedures v * ^ ^ 

Student conflitt 



X 



Hot at To g Hlnitfial ' Sdme Great 
Degree Oenree Decree 




Stfiff transfen*^0r dcniotion 

Treatment of minority children 
^hy (schpol personnel ^ X 

Upgrading existing schools X 

Integrating staff ^ , X 

Increasing minority staff ^ X 

Increasing nainorlty representation ' 
on school hoard ^ 

Other (specify) 



As can be seen from the checklist, busing w^ls, consldferfeA the basic is»u%t 
in comparison xrith" other factors It^Jted. Boundary changes, closing of certain, 
schools, student conjciict and increasing minority representation on the school 
hoard were seen as ^ the Issues thati^ next to busing, had the j^iost. itapaqt on the 
process* , In the opinion of this offici^l^^ the* other issuer listed on the 
checklist had little or no impact on the process* He did not list additional 
issues that might have influenced it* 

Without specifying factors or issues, ciost principals who were interviewed 
(seven of the eight Interviewed) were asked to cite the main iss6es that 
emerged during the planning and Implcmentatioi/ of their school'^ plan* The 
only recurring theme (listed by three prlncipajlLs) was the matter of academic 
standards coupled with course offering restrictions* They voiced that * 
several parents and patrons were concerned about whether the schools, 
especially at the secondary level, would experience declining or lowered 

academic standards, and whether course offerings would become taore , 
narrowly defined* There were only a few other issues cited, e.g*, fear of 
interracial dating-, concerns about how teachers woul^ handle different types 
of students, desires expressed for numerical equality as far as black/white 



staff was concerned. In neither instance was busing, the closing of certain 
schools, boundary changes or even student conflict mentioned. 
^ With the ttsatter of issues, or perceived issues^ at least partially - 
expose^, an attempt "vau made to determine how the district and its persorinel 
addressed them via proferaas, practices and procedures. 

Special Funded Progratus * 
The October 9, 1970 issue of the DurTiaia ^erald carried a story 
•'City Schools Get. $229,783 For Cesegregation Expenses." The story made * 
reference to ESAP fuads sought by the district for '^teacher preparation ^ 
prograiasj student-to-^udlent programs » curriculum revisions, special 
community program^ and pupils personnel services.... Oae of the program* 
priorities is a system o^^Tmproved evaluation jjf- individuiut students. The 
curriculum changes will involve three basic areas— the incorporation of. 
courses on history and arts of minority groups, the promotion of drug abuse 
information and- a ^miilti-level and multi-ethnic approach V to the teaching 
of heterogeneous groups in classes." The grant received was about 72% of 
the S317>482 requested. Some of the funds. requested for student counselors 
and tutorial teams were not approved. 

Curriculum Changes, Organizational Changes and 
Teaching Techniques 

As was alluded to in Chapter IX one of the results of the plan was the 

pairing of some eleosnCary achools In the district. The district was 

heretofore orgAntscd on 6-3-3 plan. , With the advent^ of desegregation, six 

elementary schools underwent a change in organization. As Table 2 shows, 

two scrfooH previously with a population of students In grades 1-6 became 

'30 



schools uith students In grades They were paired with sphools with 

grades 3-6. Another former 1-6 grade school became a school for grades 1-3 
and it was paired with one that housed grade 4-6 students. 

Two (2) of the six (6) schools that vera affected By organizational 
changes were among the eight (8) schools visited during the study In the 
district,. In light of the organizational ctianges which necessitated 
some movement of teachers and students, and ESAP funds awarded to help 
with curriculum revisions and other teacher-^student programs^, principals 

V 

and teachers were asked to suttsnarlze changes In their school's curriculum 
that resulti^d from the desegregation process; No unanimity was found In 
responses; In ^act vfery few specifics were Identified, At the elementary 
level one principal stated th^it his school has focused on individualized 
instruction and has adopted an individual language arts program, the 
Individualized Mathematics System (IMS) and the multi^age grouping conce^Jt, 
Another principal also cited an interest in individualization stating that 
his school uses an individualized mathematics program and move umlti-level 
materials. One principal stated that he and his. faculty elected to return 
to a self-contained structure, from the **Joplln Pian»" because of the 
changes that took pli?c^f in the student population. Host principals and 
teachers at the elementary level suggested that no curriculum changes of 
^consequence took place when desegregation went into effect. There was 
recognition of a need to address different learning needs* styles, and paces 
but except for some tnultl-Ievel nuterlals emerging, they could cite no 
formal changes. 

At the secondary level the intt?rvtt*w»ns could not get a sen^t* that 
tnany major changes had occurred as a result of the desegregation process. 



The Introduction of black studies was the moat, frequently mentioned 
change that took place • One of the High^achools indlcati»d that it^taadc 
sotae adjustments in its currlculumj e.g*» It attempted to up-grade 
vocational education so that it wouldn't b6 seen as a , 3-hour block that's, 
attiractive only for a certain segment of students; it added one-^hour courses 
and t«o**hout courses as well-* ' ^. 

In sumroary, principals and their staffs appeared to have a great deal 
of autonomy in determining curriculiim for their schools, within understandable 
constraints, e^g.^ state requirements, monfey, %tc« This probably accounts* in 
part for the lack of unanimity ^observed in changes in curriculum across schools^^ 
From :|^terviev8 one surmises that few curriculum changes of major consequence 
appeared to accompany desegregation in schools district'-yide» ^ 

Student Assignment and i ^ 

Grouping Practices • 

On May 25» 1972 one of the local newspapers carried an article entitled^ 

^'Critique on Desegregation Draws Differing opinions/* It referred to a 

report prepared by The Alabama Council on Human Ralati'>nc, American Friends 

Service Coamittcet Delta Ministry of the Natiqiaal Council of Churches, KAACP 

Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Southern Regional Council and Washington 

Research Project on the status of school desegregation In fort^'^thre'e (43) ' 

southern cities eighteen years after Brown v> Board of Education ^ TJie 

article stated* **City schools are«» .crltici2ed for tending to resegregate 

pupils in classrooms by grouping according to ability^ Pupils are placed in 

academic or vocational study "tracks" but the vocational track lJH[>ir laarily 

for blacks..* Once in the track* the student is locked in it* Blacks feel 

vocational training is the school system's only response to its previous 

failure to provide an adequate education for black children." 

. • . 38 



"Wtpt are the grouping procedures for assigning students to class- 
roottw?*' was asked of principals # In esch ca^e, except one at the elementary 
levels some for© of heterogeneotis grouping was being uaed; accompanited by skill 
groupings wlthiii classrooms for instruct ioft, vh6re individualized approaches 
do not exist « exception the principal stated that his school 

assignor students hooogeneoualy with "high* j^lddle and low groups, with racial 
balance as equal as you can be,*' Teachers were in basic agre6toent with the 
opinions offered by principals at the elementary level* 

At the Junior level most of the professional staff Interviewed said that 
students are both assigned and grouped heteroj^neously across schools and 
within classes. The principal at Carr Junior High School ^asserted that 
there is ''complete mixture of all levels of academic difficulty in all 
classes*' in his school, table 6 shows^ the numbers and percentages of blaclcs 
and whites assigned to some key classes at Carr. Ferments of blacks and 
whites assigned to classes are rather similar to the 613J black/fifS? white 
racial mkk up of the student body. ^ . . 

Table 7 shovs a similar* racial distribution of students in key claslifi^s 
at Whitted Junior High. As with Carr Junior High, the racial percentages 
in each class listed on the table is reflective of the black/7% white 

racial composition of the student body At^ Whitced* 

^ * « 

Similar data for high schools as found on Tables -6 and 7 were not 

available for this report* But, when asked to share their perceptions of grouping 

and assignment patterns ui this level » professional staff interviewed at chis 

level were In dlsagrceny?nt on the extent to which one*a ability serves as a 

basis for his/htr assign*:^ent or grouping. There was no pattern of dlnagrcenent 



by race* Some staff iitdtcd that groupings only occur to the extent that 
students make choices* Some exprese^d that students are tracked in faster 
or slower classes but not according to race. Sqge^s^^ited that there is 
"hidden ability grouping" or **subtle groupings" which result In blacks being 
disproportionately ^represented in such classes as exceptionally talented 
classes in English t end oth&r advaitced courses in dhthematics and science. 

A total of 76 students In grades 10-12 at both high schools « who were 
in study halls daring the onsite viait> vera asked to respond to three 
it ess on a Stu<lent Interview £om» vhlch dealt vlth prograai; selection and 
assignoent. Tlie first question was '*Whicb oif the fol loving beat describes 
the prograai or course of study you are enrolled In?" Responses and their 
frequencies were as follows? ^ 

Hillside Tllgh (N«27) Durhaa High (K«5l) 
Black White Black White 



a« 


Advanced Placesent 




2 




b. 


College Preparatory 


3 


I 


11 


c* 


Business ^ 


3 




2 


d* 


Vocational 


4 


I 


5 


e» 


General 


U 


I 


B 


f. 


Other • 


I 







\ 



8 

,& 

8 



These studencs were then-*»ked "How was Che pVogram you are now" enrolled In. 
selected?" Their responses wre: 

" Hillside High (K*2/) Purhaw High (H«51) 

BUck • White Black White 

> 5 . 21 16 

» 4 3 
1 I 

4 ■ 
I 



a. 


uy own choice 


13 


b. 


advised by my counselor 


5 


c. 


suggested by »y parents 


2 


d* 
e« 


assigfied to tae 
other 
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To get A Masurft of" th«a«i students* Mtlsfaction ulth thtlr courses each v»s 
«sk«rd CO respond to the qu«»stlcin» ^*To t*at exttnt are you satisfied ulth your 
progm of studies?** Besportaes verte as follows ? 



Hlllgide HtRb CH>27) Durhaa Hiith (K*'51) 

♦ ' . * g^gcfc «Mte Bl€ck White 

"' * ' ' ""' " " - * 

A* very satisfied .2 1 2 2 

b« satisfied 16^ 4 18 IS 

c. not very eatis.fied 4 . 8 3 
«i. not satisfied at all 3 

The consequences notuiths^t ending « students answered these items expressed 

overwhetaingly that they selected their couc:se of- study and that they were satis- 
fied with that selection. 
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Extra-Cur ricular Activities 
A p^rt of the study of the Durham City Schools' efforts at desegregating 
its schools was focused on the extent to which there was ani^xpansioxi of or 
contraction of extra-cur riculai; activities at the secondary Ipvel. It was 
^ound that extra-curricular offerings wer^ affected a little. Few were 
curtailed or stopped completely as a result of the process, for example. 



sock Jiops and laodera dance at one junior high schooX- 

An attempt was made to ^et s reading on the ntici^er and kinds of extra- 
curricular activities that were found in each of the schools visited at the 
upper levels, by determining ethnic participation and leadership patterns * 
per team per school. Though Uie attempt ifiet %d.th minimal success (Infonaa- 
tion only ^received from two schools), the results are below. 

School Athle£:ics ' 

Table 8 shows the {participatory patterns of students in school athletics 
at Carr Juniot tfigh School. It shows chat the^cudent participation in 
these four major athletic activities is tlqsaly associated with the 61%/39Z 
bXiick/white student body in the school. Table 9 ahowa the participatory 
pattera of atudents in school athletics at Whitted Jutdor High School. It 
raveals that athletic activities at this school were all-black as far as 
student participation as concerned. While the school*s athletics are 100% 
tlack the^school*s student body is likewise 93% black. C^han looked at in 
the context of tht school's racial composition, one gets a different picture 
as far as; athletic participation at Whitted was concerned. 

As was alluded to above these data were not avaiiabie for other 
secondary schuois visited. 
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School Clubs, brganizations^.and Other 
Extra-^Currlcular Activities • 
* (Exclusive of Varsity AthletSbCj Teams) 

.Carr Junior High School provided data on the two major extra-curricular 
activities. The studeiy: council has a total of 22 members, II or 50% of 
whom are black and 11 of whom are 'whike. The president is black and - .. 

the vice-president is white. There* is also a/50/50 sp5.it in the cheer leaders 
which has a total of six (6) member^. The first leader of the squad is vhite 
and the second is black. 

Table 10 shows similar information of clubs and organizations at Whitted 
Junior High School. Two of the five activities listed, namely the cheer leaders 
and the dance group are all black. The student council and band have white 
participat^n which exceeds white enrollment in the school. The other organiza- 
tions, chorus and student newspaper, more nearly reflect the black/white 
student ratio in the school. 

Similar data were not availabS^e from other secondary schools visited. 
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CHAPTER V 

PEKCBFTIQNS^ ATTITUDES AND aiARACTERXSTICS 

OF PARXICIPAKT§ TOWARD PiAH, ^ 

pRodUiis AiJD Practices 

Sueepitig changes sixnilar to thoae vhlch accoffipany the desegregation 
process often result in a discrepancy between the perceptioitB and attitudes 
of those who administer those changes and those ^'ho are administered unto# 
Perceptions ^and attitudes are often clouded iby the forces which brought the 
process into being and are^ otherwise affected by the way the process Is 
managed • Chapter V records the feelings > opinions ot attitudes of diverse - 
groups of persons in the Durham City Schools about the district^'s desegrega- 

wis. 

tion plan axid the programs and. practices that accompanied it. 




The Plan 

Perceptio ns of Principals 

During the onsite visit to this district eight (8) principals were 

Interviewed, four (4) in elementary schools, two (2) in junior high schools, 

and two (Z) in senior high schools. iSach was asked to respond to the 

statements below: 

1* Describe how you we^e involved in the district's desegregation 
plan. . \ 

Describe the Way(s) you were affected by t^he plan and your ' 
feelings about such< 

While >eacK principal had a knowledge of the plan all but one (I) 

suggested that they had tio direct involvement in the development of the plan. 

The one^Xl) exception indicated that he was involved Ut the setting up of an 

educational course at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill that" 

dejalt with the Integration process, and he ^'worked on the state level'* with 

40 
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problens of Integiratlon by virtue of this chalrnarvship of the Durhaas 
Hamaa Relations Comrotssion. Other examples of involvement vere" given but» 
like the one previously stated, they were divorced from the conceptualiza- 
tion of the district's plan.: 

Aa for ways the principals were atfecte'd by the change and their 
feelin}', about such," roost cf the answers given dealt more with what happened 
to thelt schools organizationally, rather than what ^happened to them. For ^ 
exaaple, one previously all-white eletnentary school and the previously all- 
white high school ©entloned that their school population had shifted to 
uiajlority black and to a lower SES type students ^ ,Jwo schoola mentioned that 
they were paired. One principal mentioned that he was transferred* Some 
principals suggested that the change had little or no xaeaaureable effect 
them* ^ 

Perceptions of Teacherc * 

In Chapter tll the writer recorded the responses given by 24 teachers 
to a series of questions that revealed their knowledge of the district's 
plan. To sucwarlzel 2D or BIZ stated that they knew about the plan» two (2) 
or 9% had no knowledge of it* There was arnbivalence about how they became 
familiar with the or the extent to which the school officials articulated 
the plan* Six (6) or 255: indicated there was no articulation ftqm school 
ttfficlals; eight <8) or 33t learned of the plan through announcements In the 
news media; and six (6) or 25^ learned about the plan by attending Board of 
Education meetings. Foerteen Cl^) ox 58? of these respondents stated that 
they had no involv«?ment in the planntntii of the Integrat ion plan , five (5) or 

50 ' 
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did not respond to :he query and f<)ur (4) or 172 recalled a minimi^ 
tnvolvenent ttirough such organizations as the city teachers* association 
or the '"yomen In Action." 

m 

Additional question** were asked of teachers that were not recorded 

in Chapter III. These questions de^lt primarily vdth' the perceptions of 

the teachers about the impact the plan had upon them, and the way the plan 

is currently working. 

!• What were t^e major concerns of faculty and staff over 
the^integfaticn plan? 

Concern of black teachers being accepted by *^ 
white terichers and students and vice versa ^ A 

Movement of faculty who had wften vorkcd 

"long and hard together** - 3 

How to discipline, teach and otherwise deal 

with lower SES types - 3 

Don*t know . - 6 

No major concerns « 3 

No answer . * S 

2* How did the district respond to those concerns? 

No response or nothing - 9 

Open communication through Human Relations 

CcTTsls^ion > I 

Prwld^d audio-Visual ^ides and workshopi^ln 
reccing 

Superintendent talKs ani wurk?thops 
Sent out questionnaires about f**ttJiiigs 
t«ir*v- y:*h ctffiTcrt roffrnunlty j;»roup«» 



What were the taojor concerns of parents and the 
coiwnunity over the plan? 

\ " 

BUcfcs afraid of getting unfair tr^aat^nent; 
whites of lowejred standards 

Black worricd^ab^ut how their children would 
V be received ^ \ . 

Whites afraid of attacks and Intlc^idetion by 
. blacks, efraid whlteXt^lds would learn 
derogatory tMngs ' f rotii b lacks 

Loss of blacks' identity ^ 

Don't know \ 

Hhites afraid of black teacWrs' disciplinary 
methods 

Whites against busing and racial mixture 

• Whites becoming the cinori^y 

Parents had no concemii» * 

Whites concerned about different language 
patterns of blacks 

■~Lo8S of experienced black teachers to *^lte 
schools'* 

Fairness of white ti*achers to blacks~^and 
incompetence of black teachers 

No answer 

How did the diatrlct rc?>t>c^fid to those concerns? 

District tithet dldn*t respond or did not 
respond well 

Workshops and co«un(iy ceettn"^^ 
Superintendent dtM»U with pitextts directly 
Don't know or not wt*^ 



no 



What l0 being done now on an on-goiiig basis to 
Improve the integration efforts? 



Individual school programs by PTA 



Nothing 



Volimtary vorkshops 



All ncstv teachets have a workshop at the 
beginning of their first tera; Human Relations 
Week at both high sdtools 



Huawn Relations tacetings with staff 
No snswer 

^''^^elf-study cvaljuatlon** ^Included a section 
on integration 

What communications or directions have you ^received 
frosj the central office to guide you in effecting 
integration? 

Received booklet on integration 

Rules and regu lac ions. as per usual 

Situation nou stable, don't need such 

« 

Nothing 
No answer 

What cocminications or directions have you received 
from your principal to guide you in effecting 
Integration? 

Verbal reminders In faculty laeetingi* 

Received booklet on '"Getting Along'* 




Nothing 



No answer 



X 



8. In general, how would you 5ay i&tti^ratlbn i% 
working in your schooP . 

Uorking flnetx'^'ery veil, quitC' vc*ll 

very tAtrcsothly* «xc«?Uent ^ -10 

Having cbif%^^*;j: ye^r of four * - 1 

Rcason^ibly well, ok<i|^% mproving - 6 

Me 'don*t have iotef?r4tton .tnd oply partially 

\ not working, it*s a failure, not ^ 

working v€ll _ - 6* 

^. la t>4j<iuniiry t what would you say W4?rt- the key fuccurs" 
. which Ud to !>ucce>j>Jul integration"^ 

Forced integration, no way out, and 

faculty coopt^ratinn , - 2 

Upper middle clas^ white studient'i are 

*'lthctal thinker^** ancf accepting student> - 2 

r.DjJ facultv relationship and cooperation - 4 

Pfif^ip.^l in pj*:>ttlve and tair 



jUiTvin sejiatiur-^ vof^^h^n:, learninv^, throi^ch » 
liw-in^» and mc v Uu^t^nJc of ^tvjff h 

Ulster ^in »r icn v\ t^>wn th,-»t it could vor^. 

Sv t wc»rl^ In^- vu^C';«i**'tul iv *^ - 6 

C.'^-'-^i? ^.f thu r«!'./-iOfii» rjvon lot tU%f l.iC* o? 
'.isct:**'*'* ox the pLm veto : ^'p^oplo in 
^o-itiunr* arc conctrneH .ibv^Mt. *l'-^.3p,e,* not 

'^Th.. rf t.yj i^ s *6LVc'^ f\'-cr* ^nd rhetoric 
n.^ 'bf^m {Tov. r\ *'du t.itor tal ,id^l ni^-tr3ta*?«-» 
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gerceptioftA of CQuast?tors 

A3 vas alluded to in Cttapti?r III five* guidance counselQcs in the 
distiJ-lct were interviewed. Four (4) of the five (S) responded that theyS 
wete familiar with the plan. The fifth one had a vague natlotr of what It 
was all-about. They wer«r not involved in planning for incegrdtion» and 
like teachers indicated they learned about the plan through the ^lews cedia. 

The «ieries of questionii asked of teachers^ were repeated with counselors, 
the pattern of reaponae^ with counselors was as varied as U w^^ with 
teachers. The writer has sumarl2ed those responses below; 

1' On faculty and staff concertits — All concerned about having to 
leave-old !»chooH; blacJc^s concerned about wtittv^s' attitudes of 
*, super iVrUy, whiter* Inability to accept blacks; whites feat'^d 
dUcipUninfit black stuJ*;Dts jnd ttf.iching diff<jrent kinds 
Htudentt^* 

^- thV,-f istrict*^ rospo n^i^ t v^ concct^nj->— Tlir*?c 43) felt that wocks^hop^ 
and verbal ajt'^turances were jd*?quace rcspc»?^?^<?i» ; two* (2) said th>t- 
thiLfre were no tespo^i^ies. - - ' 

^* F:^t*-*"t ^4nd cpnranlty cgncer^b-^V^ii tes fitted lutt rr ici.il d^^tlng, 
harsh diiclpltnary oefhods , lowerin,;^ ot «}utiiUv of education, and 
buatj^. 5l^cki* feart'd unfair trcitf-oni, clc^tn^, of bl^ic^e schools 
»"ind busing. 

or nJthlA^ 4-- br*;nv« done. 



» 

ft ^i^uccestr^Qf i^ORratlon in rhelT schoojg — Responses varied— 
me (U unt:d it ^^fatr/* one (1) **okay> one (1) W suc«dsfuUy/' 
and one (I) '*it couldn't be better and one {lT^'very-^a<!ce»sfuU*' 
On k<?y factors of success —QooperAtioo of faculty and st4i.ff» the 
tpoveoent af high SES yhltt'S into the black *schooU» positive attitude 
tov^rd thts process and good comcmnlcation- acro$jj the buard were dlted. 



Soclaf and Friendship Pattemn of 
Faculty, Staff and Students 



Faculty » stuff and students were asked In Interviews to shares their 
perceptions of the social and friendship patterns that have emerged since- 
schools In the district were desegregated. Their responses are recorded below:. 



■ 1 ' 

ask^d la rWspond to i 



Perceptions of Principa ls 
Student, ^Student Interaction: 

Principals inten(Jiewed were ask^d la r^^spond to the question *'Ta what 
ejctent do ivtud^nts group them^^elves m the following,' 1> Before/^ttct 
school^J?) l^unchrooo^ 3) A*i:»ec*Uevi ^ 4) Classroom*}^ and 5) School 
events''* . , 

Principals in ele?^.e{itary schooLs re^iponded differently depfrnding upon 
whetht^r students w^ilked.or were bused* li^o'pr incipals whose s?udt?nts were 
bu^ed* indlcaf»*d that fhcre was not t»uch lnter<ictior^ bctv^t'n white black 
students generally* The two whose <rtudt*nta w.iHcd f.o *ind fror^ school tcportird ' 
th0t student b ^ itK*r.vt freely. 
. . Junior ^t^;h prmclpuln indicati^d thot thvte Joes not oppn^ix tDt»e reUK^"tnce 

The i>U.ruti^ viv ro<' .i, cK-.ir i xt aft^^r 6ch^r»I contacts, uete concern* J. 

V 
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In the high schools eherc appee3?ed to a bin more isolattoh. While 
there is little interaction during school, there appears to be even leas 
after schools .« 

' 41 

Teacher /Teacher Interaction: ^ . 

Attempts were aade during interviews vlth principals to determine the 
exteat to which blsck md wlSte teachers group theiaselves before/after school ^ 
ixi Itmchrooma* in lounge areas, and at teachers' Jneetings, The getje^al pattern 
found was that teachers co-iaingled during working hours, but the sus|>iclon was 
that such was not carried over to after school* hours very much* 

Teachers* Pgrct**pt ians 

Student /Sti^nt Interaction: . » 

*'to what extent do students group thexaselv^j^ln the following? 
a* Befora/after school 
b, Itinch rooms 

e. School events/* 

Tht- ahovii quest io.\s was posed to tcach^ vho were interviewed. As might be 
expi'cuid MHUi^xB varied considerably acros.^, classes within schools, and across, 
JeveU within thi? district. At tht- tlemei.tary level, the writer sorted out 
respopstf-s of teatliers froh^^choc i w^o&e students are bused, and rhoso 
whoso students, walk. It t.^pcart'd cis tho-tj;h the boslng phendmenon- h.^d lltclt; 
»-fU»ct on stud r)t/student intcrxictional patt.trr»j>, t<,^sed on tc•.^ch^*?^;3peni.cs. 
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Crom no Infieractioa to very tree interaction during school hours • There 

was consensus that neighborhood patterns and other variables mitigate against 

social contact outside of the school environment* 

Teachers^ responses at the junior high level were quite different In 
the twosschools visited. In Car r Junior High School teachers expressed 
that students mix very well in school and are beginning to do ^lore of the 
same after school. In Whitted Junior High teachers expressed that students 
co-mingle well at school, but :isuggesttd that neighborhood patterns and busing 
among other things preventa4 after school contact. 

c 

As a geneiral rule teachers interviewed in the high schools, regardless 
of s^chool or subject matter taught » stated that coramanity friendship groups 
tended to influence the school frlcsndshlp patterns. While they did not 
recount ^ny overt attempts by students of different races to isolate them- 
selves from each other during school hours » the natural result of singling 
wtth cotnrtiunlty frit^ndshlp gtoups a lack of across race friendship patterns 
cmeritjing wiKhtn school. These tethers agreed also that community friendship 
p.^ttcm^ as m differences in SES prevent the establishment of friendship 

patterns aiKit school. 

Stud^^nt/StuJenc lutt rartion : 

th.^ toi!^vln^ »^*^tiuri list^ re'^pons^T^; (some verbatim) of so^ae students 
who were in'iervl-veJ tn c:roup r<essiors^ held in Carr Junior High *ind Durham 

# 

Hti^h and Hillside lU^h :"<:hool^ , Though th^^sacr.p lit> is not large nor is it 
n<:c^!s^arlly rep? v nr 1 vi- » ihe vrfier ij^ludxd the respopv;c*s because he 
^^ Uev^ J *;vy aUd<?d >a Into r«*st tr^; dtn-^nsion to the study of attttude:i« 

58 



Group A - Five black students— Carr Junior High school 
Interviewer - Is there black/white student interaction during school or 
after school? Have there been any recent Incidents of 
^tension or conflict? 
Students - There was consensus that there*- is some Interaction d[uring 

school. One student, put it, "I won^t say there's a lot, or 
a little. But, we do get together." Most felt that inter- 
action betw*»en the race is increasing both in and out of 
school. Currently, they agree that there is minimal contact 
outsWe school • They were unanimous in their expression that 
there has been uo recent Incidents of tension or conflict. 

Group B - Five white sCudeatr.^-'Cgrr Junior Highi School 
Interviewer - Is there black/white^ student interaction during school or 
after school^ ha\*e theie been any recent incidents of 
tension ox conflict? 
Stkudents - Students alao cxpV^.-ssed that thiere is interracial contact 
during school but that It nil alter school hours. They 
confirmed that thctk have been recent incident v. of confUct 
and ventured that, the school is relativic' tjj ttee ox tunslon. 

Group C - Five white *;tudiLUt^ -Hillside Hi^th School 
Intt.rvicyer - In g«?ntiral ho^ havt* whU«- and black :>tudertts co-nln^Jed here? 
Student - Not v-j^ry Wtll, Ulule tiK te is theoretical descgrc-ftat ion» there 
Is practlcevi s*::gr» ^;>tt ion thv diftirt nce> irt ^^ulturv, cKi-^s 
and vconOiTxic-* toici; p {t;^*: U'»"i j on., student t^p^^aViug, othi-t> 



Interviewer Can J assusie that the separation you refer to carries over 
into your friendships after school. 
Student - Quite definitely. Blacks like different things than I, they 
as a group have different priorities. 
Interviewer Would you explain? 

Student - Take black boys, they are interested in ts^lking aboxt the 
girls, jiving around in the halls, lottering around the 
basketball courts and other things like that. They are not 
serious about their subjects^ blacks in the choir or band 
don*t care. I take pride in my school work, and before t came 
here I took pride in toy school. 
Interviewer - Has the latter chaugedl Do yotj have no se^nse of attachnnent to 
this school? 
Student - I don't. 

Interviewer - Would others of yo^ IJke to conroent on the emotional/ climate 
in the school? 

Students There was agreeraent that the school lsn*t likely to explode. 

While there is an awijreness th*it people of difft^rent races 
Inhabit the building, there Is no attempt to do more wtth ir 
than toier4.te it, 

intv>rvicyicr - W^^ulcl you comment more specifically about friendship patterns 
outstdc the iiichool^ Do you b.i^e black jfriends^, with whom you 
studyj» vou visit or have visit your house*^ 
SCnd»/nts - Students^ uninlmous^ly aaswtered thl.:. question ir tht* ne,;itivi^, 
AnswiL-n^ CK'OtMted ah^^^^t the di f r er<'nc»'% in tifv ::,tyl.', cIj.*^^, 
culture, anrl telU^lon, 

. ■ 



Group D- - Five white students— Durham "High School 
Interviewer - Where would you find most of the'black students tn terms of 
hangouts, e.g.» cafeteria, the lavatf etc.? 
Students - Out in front (of school) or In the cafeteria. Before school 
there's about 40 (boys) In the gyn and then after school. I 
go in there and pl|y basketball... I 'a the only white in there. 
But it really doesn't bother me and they know who I am and I 
know thert and we get along fine. 

Students in general felt that there is snore togetherness in 
their high school than there was la their respective junior 
high schools, Thero were no reports of tension betw^»^n the 
races « Liketttse, there were no reports or cross racial 
friendships that extended beyond the school Into their more 
personal lives « 

I 

Group E - Five black students--Durham High School 
Interviewer - Is there unich black/whXte interaction in this school or .ifter 
school? Have there been any recent racial ^ijxridenrf, here? 
Students - Students voiced that black and whites never get together after 
school or during lunch* and seldon during other tiiser. during 
school hours, White^i as a rule go off c.\apu:^ fox lunch. Many 
blacks recain on campus for Junch because raore of them are on 
free lunch. Students expressed opposition to the* id^a of ^oing 
tc the extrec^e with black/white interaction, m> Utt^-r includes 
bur go^^ beyond tnt^.rraciil ditinjit. No t**c*'At confUrt^ w-rc 
reported ^ 
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Croup F - Five black students— Hillside High School 
Int«»rviever - ifo^ mjich black/white interaction can onu find here? What 
about after school? Any recent racial incidents here? 
Studatits - These students expressed that there is no interaction b^jfore 
and After school. Because of class compositions, hi16it« and 
other reasoos there is also little interaction in school. 

% 6 

4 

They recalled one teacher giving a ^'pissza party*^ ito encourage 
more inti^.^'acii.iun and the development of friendship patterns* 
Attendgmce was good but the results were nil* They- mentioned 
that there H vt?ry little Interracial datirg (only three 
knou^ coupl*^s>. KeichK*r black nor white re^ally care fot It. 
As for negative incidents., they recalled "one or rwa** th:$t 
^ were not very significant'. 

Attitude Toward School and Teachers* 

Each of the previously Ustod groups uas asked a sertr^ ot qnn'Siicm'i 

th^t gave a reading on their attitudes t0waii:d their ti:acl,»:'r.t %d 'hvr scbcol* 

The n^sponseB (some verbatim) are listed belo'-j: 

Group A - Five black ^tuJents--C.ur Junior High S:hnDX 

Interviewer - Hou dc you fe-1 abo»4t this ^sch'^oJ in j^itsrii^r al ^ 

StudL*nt " Omr student tended t^* spic*:$k Jot r^e r^?.n UnffCM' ctf tMr que^tiotu 

He s.t»i2:geHted that th»* seh^JL»t vood ir a Thx f -sncUctu 

arc good, e ^yi^clnlhr chv whit-:. So';^<t; of th^ bl;tck r,jcu<i»rnt^ are 

♦ 

*''md vhl tf: t' ^ujv:x^ 



Student - White teachers give more educiit ton ^ thin black, I always 

had a math problem before I caiae to this school, Now that' 
I have a white teacher who tries, to understand, I don't have 
as ciucb trouble with math* 
Intervicwefr - Do you feel other black student^ share your feelingsl 

Student - So^oe do and some ydoa*t. it depends on what they want out 
of school and uhat experiences they have had* . 
Interviewer What's Che best thing you Like about school? What's the 
least things 

Student - I like my friends and the activitits that are gotn>^ on 

(other:^ cited clmser^ md teachers). As tot thtn^"^* studont.s; 
dtd not like they itentioned the ugUn^ss and age of the 
building, the unclt:>3niim*^ss. of the bathroom-, and Nchcn>l m 
general * 

Group B - Five while students^-Carr Jfuaiot Hx^M ^rAxool 
Interviewer - In general, how dc you feal about your schoal*? 

Studf^r^t - lt*s okay. It's not strut here. have more fi%.^i.Kim tbm . 
anv other s^cho:^!. 

tntervicwr - Did it bother you th^t th^r<* would he lots n| blick <;tudinirs 
your school? 

Student - No. I wa<^n*t afraid of getting' ''bv .^t up on/* liV.: m other 

t>chkWii., It' you don*i: st»irt anything; h^*re v-H/lfon'i into 
any hasj^Hc .^ v 
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Students - Conversation revealed that teachers 6x& liked or disliked, or 
respected or disrcsfJected because of the asiount of genuine 
interest they showed In students rather than because of race. 
Students voiced preference for teachers who detaanded perfor- 
mance. When asked If more vhlte chatt black, or vi. . versa, 
vera found in the respected category, they Indicated that 
they couldn't categorize by race. 

Group C - Five white students— Hillside High School 
Interviewer - How do you feel about this school in general? 

Students - It was consensus that the school was of low qualltv» tea easy 
for most white studensis found there. 
Interviewer - What do you feel about the staff at the 

Students - Studtmts felt the ^taff generally had low expectation of the 
student body. They were critical of guidance indtcating that 
It was nonfunctional. 
Interviewer - Has desegregation posed any special problt-mii far voti other 
than those you alluded t*o? 
Students - Students suggested that the scheal alnost has no place jn 
their lives, it's pretty wuch segrf gated and very jmich 
Uninviting. Xhxtte in not much /school ^pric .^nd not nuch of .1 
reason for putting ortt^aeif out for school . 
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Group D - Five white students— nurham High School 
Interviewer - How do'7ou feel about your school in general? 

Student - Well, I had never beeo too crazy about school co begtn wtth, 
but Durhjua High is alright- Everything Is going along pretty 
gooii now that de^je^^regation Is ilr<eady started^ Like ^t first 
It vna^ pretty rough hut now everybody Is okay and there are no 
probleo5. 

Stud€:^t - That's becauQ.e this is his last year! 
Interviewer - Why don't you like it^ 

Student " n 15 better than sitting home...l don't like the faculty*.. 
One thit^t;* ^h^x I ivm4 odd about Duthaci High U that there is 
tmch K^t^phasi^ .ivav fto.T. :;chool ^rti-ntie:^, just atadeciics. 
Interviewer - How do the others of you find the school in general'* 

Student - I enjoy it, ivowtlr^^ it p^et-^ ,i Uttle rough, Ir^ a ^en^^^ 
I like the school. 1 kind of loi>k at It like a tradition. 
Mv j^arents ♦ratre h»^rt% and r»y brotht^r and ulster* 
Interviewer - Do you think it ^h^in^^ed ruch^ 

Stiidcmt - I dDn*t knuv. It rtiy havv> fallen little bit« 
Interviewer - Academic 3l Iv * 

Studt*nt - Well, IV ^^^y the ^.chcn.l spirit. In ^on,.. <a9es it hus fallen^ 
Th.*y tuild Hie.: people go to a bi^^ketball gaise or football 

.m.f I lot of people .^ho.f*:d tir* But, now this kind of 
chiinRinK, . . 

iotervic-wer • How do ymt ferl .*bui*^ th,^ u'hit^- t^jicheti* her<.^^ Dl* you fc*t*l any 
your vhitc tfvTich»^rs'* 
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think ther^^'s any dtiference. 

Stud*>nc - This year I*ve got one \A\ite teacher and three bl^ck tCvichers 
and I get ^long fine with tht^m but I don*t know which Is the 
best. It's hard to say, All of them in general are ftae 
teachers They want vo<.j to lc».im> Scrn^ tcfacherf prejudice 
toward white!* or toward tlacV^j t^>t t can ^^t along with anybody. 
Intervlifwer ^ Do yao. think any par^: tttilar group reaches* out to yoii"? 

Student - No^ I r^f^ach ou«f to leverybody bt^cause l*ve been 4 slow learne-r 
all <ny ltt>g you know^ it rikefi jse a while to get stmetKlng 
through m htiad. Licc Kist y^^-'^ir when I wa^ over hc^tf-, th^^y 
just dipped thtOu^U thini^Sf Uku thriit ,3nd 1 didn't get chjnce 
to catch ,itnythinc; but thii* v*^:ir tH*--> t»iV*-, jdotc: tlw out 
(Students uetxf gcn»>riiUy pttiiitivi:- about the staff at Durhai^ 
lUj^fi. They c i tvd Jrj^t rincrs uht'tc bloivrk 4nd white tev}rf<*?r > 
wre not o-f t^'»*tr choosing^ but Indicated they loo^etS 3t ?hf»^e 

beifi^ undebiltablt* ttjichvr-, not undi*!*lrab bl3cK tifjchers 
or iindeitlr4bl%? white tt^achirrs ) 

Group c - Five black ^tudentu-^DurHjifr^ High School 
tnleraiwer * Hc^ dv> vou about your j ht«o»l in general f 

l*t\iii^ntii • Studt*ntii uete not ver>'> t5nthj<.cd tibout thi? schoal* They 

^xptm^^iwd concern about tht* predoninant ly white admlnSHtratlon. 
,i th» y w.nc tfOt*hk'd by w^.lt th*^y ct>nsj(<lered unf,iir t x:ci:itr^»?nt 

thvit bl3(k<» ^v.i 

BO 



lniervit?v»r • Huw do you un»l about vour teacbiert*, biack and whtte* 
S^<i<iK*nt?i - 5zud'-*nt»:> vre vc^c^l about the |>t«»3udSceH that th*-'y 

ttrlt e?fL^t«id in the tQ:%^'hiUiS, ^>lnVs^ Thty expresfved thit 

^roc^fs^ ot numy blacKj** dfJD^giag t>>eir self Iw^ige ;in4 
Killtng their ^^ipiration^ t%> »:xccll ^Ch^iXy tvo of tho 
tJtudentti h.3id had biack tt>ichnr in rhia ^choal, enc^^pt as 

»tib^»titute. ft! rc-*Ulng thelt expi^riences with black 
tt'.^cher^:. ftv.'-t juntnt htch vi^-ho'.^J . th»iy felt rh^vsx* tejchcn* 

Group F - riv#> l^lac'^ : :.^'„ot - i i 1 ^ i High S..boo^ 

ln^*v t^-*el th*.v ,:.in b* th-^s*. In*.' thlri.^ th'LV UVcd 

thi^v y».'fe tecciving fur cnnp*^ 1 1 nj;:: in .^uU^*^e . 
Int»'n.^tev«.*r - ri^tj 4m v ^-^j ib^-i*'t v^.-^'"^i^ :ru/rs, wMtt.* »mcl M:ick' 

t*l-i^/jv ki'J./' U i> ^-nt'- Ivtccr b»:C'i>4i*e cur r t ci^lito otiennga 



Hof^v? envi fonrt?nt h,#v*» *«qtitp;it^d thecs to handle the subject 
s^ttt^r on ihv ^t\\i*t band. Studvnt^ expre^i^ed tha^ In ^ 
inBt.ificeft whit*.' tc^Jchen. kIvc* prc^f erentl -jI treatment to/ 
white vtui«nt4 when it roaei t%> jsk»H Even when 'i^tytlect!! 
tjon't wa^are up ro thctr Ciipab^^AUea, they ^ce clfti^tj given 
the bt.'neftt of th^: doubt. Thec.^* ittodtntii itin'i ft^el bUck 
fi^tudents yt*re gtwn thi» <itiJ?ii» i: oris idct-^it Ion 
In addltUm to ^ji^Jcing t^ti<lent*j to renpotid to ^» ^erle* of qt,o'rtJoR5 

in group ^je^Hionn, di tui'TJpi** of ^>tuient.* tr- j^^rdifei* 10- {fot^bc>rh ht^^^h 
^clfooltt yji*i. j[skv3 cm Student Inti^^tvlew foro. ''Da yo^^ tta^-vK chj? c*o?.t ol 
voar tiKacherH art* tf"'t*?ir»-'*^ce<J In vovi jnd tf illy v.mt ta ho^p you bi^ca^t 

flft%*-pn*^ (*>t^ ittudcntH lit DurH,>r< High School^ nil of whots u^-^f ,-elt»:t^*d 

?jnd"*e»ly tro^ 5^ru*-fv ^iHv 'jxttxrty th»' ti^^f ot th»> tejii^*'i vi^it* tc^^pu'^^d*; 3 . 

Ih*' ^.r^iJi? 'bv t -h^« -:%ch'X^l f .tv. y - f jc c ^tC^i pa?^'^<.^y ifc listed 
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Ani*fh*'r i^i^c^*ioi> were ask«^d to ri^-ipond to W4*.^ *'Ih thfc?re a 

Jt-ai.tcr i^t ' ^ ' f^'' yiHi w.mc to tilk about 'ictne 

probii:n (»:choc*t ^'^f pir^onr^l) th/it bothers vou'" The inti^*c of the 
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Equality of Student Discipline 

During Che ptocesy o£ deaegregacion there hav^ been numerous citations 
of diffemrcial treatment being used between the ra^es. A major concern of 
many minority patents and students, as well as faculty and staff, his been 
.the kind of treatment their children would be subjected to once change had 
occurred. Duritsg the onsite visit to Durham City Schoola students. and 
faculty and staff were asked questions about the quantity and the equality 
or inequality of discipline in their schools. *■ 

Five (5) of the eight (8) principals who were interviewed completed a 
School Information Form on which a secr.ion on Expulsions, Suspensions and 
Discipline was found. The section asked the respondents to give an estimate 
of the number and percent of expulsions by racial groups over the last 
twelve months, to give the major reasons for expulsions and to Identify the 
proportion of suspension and other discipline cases that were attributable 
to majority and minority students. 

Table II shows that there were no expulsions in the elementary schools. 

The auspcnision race at Club Brsulevard was giv^n as 80% black and 20% white. 

I 

This compares with a black/white enrollment of 5M/1>6%1 The suspension 
rates at -he other clesrientary schools were more in line with the racial 
breakdovm of their student popuiatlatu 

Table 11 also shows that one student was expelled at Garr Junior High. 
The reason given' for thU expulsion l^s che sipudent 'threatened the lift of 
another student. Carr's SOT; bljck/SO': white sjuspi nslon rate was not out of. 
line with the racial make vp it:, -jfaJent bod'/. The sane is r.ue for the 
suspension rate at Whit ted. /\t a glance the 98'. hUckflZ ^-hit^ suspension 
rate appe-.rh to be racially skewed. However, It is not out of Kilter with 
the black/7:?/ white.' studt-nt p'^pulatior. that is found thert. 
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Table u 

E>^puljjion^;» Siispensions and Dlsctpline in 
Flva Durham City Schools 



School 



Total Ko* 
Expulsions 



JEleaentury 

Club Iioalward . 0 

Holloway Street 0 

Uorehead 0 



Percent Expalalon s 
BXack White , 



Percent Suspensions 



0 
0 



Black 



0 
0 
0 



80Z 

* 1% 



White 



It 



3 4 

(Numbers instead of X supplied) 



Junior High 
Carr 

Mhitted 



1 1 0 

(Number Supplied instead of t) SOX 
0 0 f 0 983t 



* As estimated by principals over the iaAt 12 months 
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The following qut>stio?^ was asked of teachers who were Interviewed i "^In 
tcm!i of dliJcipUne, do you think black students, are more uf a problem than 
white student -i?'" Fifteen (15) of th^* 2S respondents, or 60J; respoaucd *'No" 
to thiii question. Two (2) respondents who neithtir ^iifiswered y^<; or no stated^ 
**Poar student are worst di. ripUr^e proMenm/' and *'More blacks ^nd tip in the 
De^n'd office* l^/nitea eat more cheese/' Two (3) teachers did not respond to 
thtr qiiestioa, Sit< (6) or 1^% of the respondents? stated that blacks present 
nore of tbt? di^scipUne probU^ than whites, ut the isix (6) who answ red 
"Ytie,*' Jour (A) wt*re black (twj at the eienentacy level and two at ,the high 
5!chctol l<ev*>I) , In most instances teachers who felt blacks tc* be more of a 
dii>cipUne prublem a^ributed it tvO thtiir low Si:3* 

Teachers* were also asked to re^^pond to the question, "Xn tetaa of 
dlr:.ciplfrie, do you think black stuJctxtii. atti treated preft-tentially, mor<^ 
55evereiv, or in any w.iy differently t..3.n are white student^?"* Iwenty-oT^c 
(21) or 84i> of the teachers rt^s^ponded to thif; qu^^tion; two (2) did not 

respond; one teo^cht^r responded "Ves'* (eKplanation— '*Biack kids get uspendod 
but not white*?'*); and one* teicher answered, "It*s *^rcordtng t-i the incident, 
the stud^'»nts and the teacher/' 

Percept u*a5 os Coan^elorN on DiscipHnc 

Flvt.^ (5) counselotr^ weto askod thf' question, **In tetTris of dlscnf Un^, 
do y0u ^lic black students bcinv- ?t;or^? of ptubWp than whitt* students?** 
Tbrt^v (1) of tbif* five wert* hi:*;h school counselors^ two (2: of who-^ co^^.»fnced ' 
that tv<»y do net handl^^ dir.cipUnc pro.bU'tns. $tich proble^^^s rire turov^l uvet 

/ ■ 
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to the dein- . Th^:^ otn-'^r Hlj;*h sclu:>oi counstflor indlcattfd lhat "BL^ck 

conc^rrn/* Tvo (2i of thc' cotinselofs. wcjr^tf from Jiiniof bfgh i^choalb* Bot'i 
I'/i^ponded that black. w«rr«f no more oi a jd^^cipUoe probI«!?it than whit^js. 
One counsellor ventured that it has* been btrr experience that the nonrrwder, 
both bl^ick and whit*? ptessent thi> problems* 

EUich of the flv^ i^) cmnf^elotB responded ''i^u*' to the question *'tn 
term% of discipiir.j, do you think bl^ck sxudetxts are* treat c-d pfef erent tally * 
Caere ^4^rsJhly> or in any v,3y difierontly^** 

P<y;:<?pt!or;> o f Stud^nt!> op piscipllx^e 

Students* cicH of iht* group s«a>ions were* asked a que^tloti or o 
sertea of q^testionu on the equality oi trmmmt bctveen black and wnitc 
student!* as f.ir as dijrittpUne con^^*^rn«:«d. Ih*! questions and their 

Croup A - Ti%*K Mc!^ «ktt!deru,^:i»> — Ciirr Jual or High School 
Int*>rvlrw<»r - Are the ralen of 'the ncho.*! <«qvally cnfor«d bi*tv.>*»'n blicw 
<avn4 white t iJ'i^ 

Stu<i-'A)tN - Thj^ student H verif: i.* jcv^^rd that bticic and vhite are treated 
*illk<' w^i,-^* tbw iteate prcbUti One <itudcnt put it, "'Slacks 
tvt It ys>t Uko .He vhlt^^s/* Another *idvjed , **Thi? thing 
h)i>»t>>vro: ?:hc otV-^.: w;iy round/' 
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itjtervl«?w«r - Are th%f rales th^; school in|y^liy enforced batw^^cn bUck 
^nd white kid.^f * 

Students Students expnesse^d that **rh(i>re wci^ f*r4 lu^re/' Th^^y 

stated that the taU^r, againat wearing bat^ »tpp^ar to be 

^ directed towatds th^ biack population mA alno ^KtemiiR to 
* >. 

girl?, v^arlrag scarves, OtU^jr r\x\^^ that exist apjx^ar to'^fe??^ 

«k e<|ually enforced. 

Group C - Five ynice stud?ri KiJUl^le High School 
intervir^*eT - Are the rules of t^c- ^chcp? ^qu*lly enforci^^d hetw^^en i>Ux!c 
atid vhitci k;s!s^ 

Stfidents - The student i:. showetl .i?»^^1>iv.ilen<:'e on this que^^liof^ . Th<»v .sU 

4f,teed that '*Mr'. Ahiton ctre.^ r^fboat ,.rudente/' they com^ldir^rca 
him an as.s<:t to th«f srbaol ard t> f ;n r tcifu 

Croup D " Fjkve white student «;--Durh,ittt Hi^h i'chool 
Iciit,«t^*f^wi>r - about th*> way rules arc c-nforcrd h«^r<e^ Arc they eatotv^ed? 
Sttideol - 1 feei th»^y ,ire partly enforced , Sawt^ te^chi*r^^ >c:Xii^jxcK^ them 
#md HotTse don't . 

Interviewer - I^v th.it trti^ with bU^^ ond uhtttr *^tud«*nts aHke^ 

Student Vi*^i, \ k-^.-v f^-»> "K:ichef» f.he*s <hort and *»he woa'r -riohody 
tell her. dcn't urr* ho'w bt^ '^hA/v ,3 re. ^Shc don't tike 

i'jAt nohov^y <Cthv d^Ih^'? sto.^nt^ '.'^tce.fcrd to the fi:*q«aUty 

>,i^ith vhw- ^ ^ c^tn.7< t > 



V 



Croup K - Fivt' bl^i.k ^tudt*nts**Durh^!5t High School 

V 



\ 



loitervlijfVv* - Arcr ruUv ot iht? '^choo'! <^^qually ontorcc^d betwwfi blach 
whiter kids*^ 

Stud!*.'nt*4 - Sr^^iJvmt*3^ cof?^plaincd that blacks are not fairly treated at 

/ 

thiH school. They felt the xtxle^ wen^ unfidtr citing that 
mch of the black ralture* and fehlngH blocks liked were 
not undejfstood nor tolerated h% whites, o«g*, the hl^tk 
CashlonB and fads, the black dialijct, and black behavior 
in general* They did feel they could seek refuge in a 
black female c^nselor who wan temed the salvation for 
xnany black** who graduate* 

Croup Five black student^-- Hillside High School 
Inter*/lEt^fer^^re rules^ of the school e^jually enforced between black and 
v^axe kid^^ 

St «deru.. - Student^^ eKptesned doubt aa to wh»*t the rules were, they 
lelt thatt the adminif*t ration ms lenient an eviry one 
«Hr>wing, them '"do what vou want to do/* They did not 
beliif^ve this node r^t operation posed any problen for any one- 
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Attitude?^ Toward Opposite Race 
Iwo tuf^^v Qt >»ocial Relief Inwntory were ad'ninlKtered to *i total of 
90 Httidi^nt*; (1* whitc^n and 56 bl^Kks) in i^rades 10-13 at both htgh ..hopls ^ 
in Ourhar^ Fon^/ *\ V)^ tdmin tstnr^'d to whttf* t>t*identb. md F^^r^ B to bl*tck. 
Adnialnt r.tt ir^fi** tOi>t plac^^ in ntujy halH during Che tC^^e of IUk att* 
vl.it to emh :chwi' T irt ip.it iofi on the p^rt of thf^ stad^ent to, voluntary. 
Tm nanple v.is viot ri*M,tf?i ^ tr f Iv tiL^pr»^;:^einat ive of the tiital r-rhnol pupalat ion* 



Til 
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Th< p'^t^oiii^ of the tnvt;nt<*ry wa-^ to get an addltlon^^l reading of 
?tu4ents* belii^fs aboat and cognitions of m^her^ of the opposite race» 
vith ih^ hopVji of determining how such beliefs and cognitions affect their 
beh«iviot toward t% opposite race. The inventory vas a Likt?rt-tvpe ^cale 
vhich asked students to indicate thcftr ai?,reecjent with each of twenty-three 
iti?ms by checking Storvgly Agree, Agree, Unsure, Disagree or Stongly Dlstagree, 
A f rcc|m>nty check was tnade to detenoine the number and percencat?^: oi ^^tudents 
vi)a responded on each item. 

Table 12*14 swmatizi^ items lomd on Fr^rta A^ and Tabtfe«-J>«^ su^ari^e 
thosv found on Forro 8» The choic^^s Strongly Agree, Agree, Unsure, D^agrc-, 
and Strongly Disagree vere converted to values from one to five yiJch one 
hk*inj^ Strongly hgtttt^^ and fiv^f beings Strongly Disagree, 
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i After obtaining 4 fr«!queac> count for each itea att attesopt was aade to 
det^mine whlc^i items ij> tht\ Inventory ware highly related to each other* For 
this purpose the statistical technique of factor analysis v&s us«d* th€ purpose 
of factor analysts to this case would be ,to identify clusters cf interrelated 
items In ord^r^^to clarify the conceptual content of the questionnaire^ and to 
aid in the rejc^ov^l of highly specific and unioforoative iceiDS. 

Gil th« basis of item intercorrelations a table of factor loadings vas 
obtained using the onventlon'al twpthod of principisi^l factor analysis (Tucker 
cosiQ^tniality esci»ate«^,^ Kalser*^^ latent^ root one criterion for nuaber of 
fact*Vs) followed by .varini^ and promax rot^tion« 

The factor ^nalyiH-^ us^¥ul for idenclfyins hotao^eneods subsets of 
items and cac be regarded as a descrlpt-ivi? classification of the Items on 
«tach inHCtuQent. In this casse it resulted In the identif icatioh of seven 
factors on each fona* ltf«n» tjfhich have high loadings on each factor can 
be &%p^^Vpir^ ^^^^Ji^Hhlv related ;n tenp^ of their observed correlationi** 
On the Das:/ o: the protnax primary factor locdmgs the factors which appear/ , 
belov vtfri> idcntiU*?d, Also *; table ai correlation anong the itecs with , 
lo.idtng^i 1% presentcfd for each factor. 

Forn \ 

Factor I-*Si>IU/f fr, over-.iijj:Krc'i>fi;*'v*r.Oi»i; and exploitat ive tend^fncies 
of blacks* 

Loadin g ji££l^i ' l tt?fi/pey»rrtptlon 

*95 • 19 Rai'Jtl c<*?br t . the re,U deterninnnt of « 

• H' j i Whit*? ftouicTv i\* s»jpi<rior to4:iinority group 
/••72 • I Colcf not inpur:ant in individual 

• ,6 Minority groups mu**t be controlled* . » 
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Minority group persons are- trying to use 
whites. 

Opeq recognition of coior oay cobarrmss 
■inortty groups. 
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Tables 12 and 13 give a conparison of responses, sex. on each of the 
item rtflatlng to chl* factor, the ccnparisons for this and other factors 
•are U^ted below. For the purpo^ie of thii, study /those responses, listed in 
pen^nt.ges. are rey4rtcd in three categoriet*. Agree, Unsure and Disagree. 
Strongly Agree and Agree were coobtned at. were Dfs&gree and Strongly Disagree 

Factor I~-U«jO!»— Fom A 
19 Racial color iw the real deterainanl of behavior. 
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3 Vfhlte society is superior to taiaorlty group 
societies* 



1 Color is not Important U\ individual 
relationships. 
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Differeni racial n^oups need to depend upon 
each other^ 
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attitudes. 
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y^ gp Ho. rteo/Descrtptioa 

"Liberal" Whites are free of racism. 

U Mlaority persons are ti7ing to ifse whites. 

The lower-class Black can be blamed for most 
of the prejudice against other Blacks. 

Item Intercorrelacions — Factor — II 
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Mal^f/female responses for items in this factor were-s 
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each other. 



8 Menbers of minority groups are individuals, 
with individual feelings, aspirations and 
attitudes,, 
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2 Open recognition of co](.or may en^barrass 
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91%, 


U 


0% 


0% 


D 


13% 


9% 








A 




27Z 


L* 


43X 


36% 


D 


30% 


36%^. 



\ 

10 'liberal'' Whites are free of racism. 



11 Minority persons are trying to use whites. 



A 
U 
;D 



14 The lowe^r-qlass Black can be blamed for 'most 
of the prejudice ag^nst other Blacks. 



A 
U 
D 



Male Female: 


26% 


271 




^ 36% 


SOX 


31%^ 




21% 


0 




_> 


i 


^ SAX 


\ 


13X . 


18% 




18% 


U9X\' 


^3% 



Factor HI— Belief of whites* knowledge of and understanding biack 
culture, competence and manner isms • 

Item/Destcriptio n \ - 

a c _ , 

Minority groups want a responsible Society. 

All members of minority groups .are pretty 
much alikv in their attitudes and be,haviors. 

Minority groujps have a heritage of which\ they 
can be proud. , \^ 

Minority persons are trying to use whites! 
Itein;Intercorrelations— Factor— 'HI ^ 



Loadinj^ 


Item No. 


r.92 


13 


.63 


18 


-.63 


« 

4 


-.38 


ir 





13 


18 


• 4 


11 


13 


f, 


-.46 


.51 


.06 


18 


-.46 




-.58 


.25 




.51 


-.58 




-.20 


l\ 


.06 


.25 


-.20 





100 



) • 



Halo/fcoale responses for Ucms In this factor ucrc as EoUous 

■ . .- / 

13 Minority groups want a responsible society. 



18 AU members of minoricy groups are pretty 
much alike in their attitudes* and behavior. 



A Minority groups have a- heritage pf which 
they cart be proud. 



11 Minority persons are trying to use vfliit^s. 



1 


» 


Factor— 


IV— Belief 


Load in^ 


Item- No. 


.67 




.50 




-.43 


7 











A 
U 

5 

A 
U 
D 





Male 


Female 


A 


56% 


54% 


U 


22% 


27% 


D 


48% 


18% 








A 


26% 


27% 


U 


22% 


. 18% 


D 


52% 


54% 



74% 


64% 


26% 


18% 


0% 


18% 



21% 


0% 


22% 


455 


39% 


54% 







Item/Description 

. Black supervisors, managers and administrators 
are appointed because they are black. 

The lom^r-cldss Black can be blamed for most 
of the prejudice against Blacks. 

Most minority groups can handle \fliites' honest 
behavior and feelings. 



\ 
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Item Intcrcorrelations — Factor— IV 
22 14 1 ^ 



11 




.36 


-.13 


14 


.36 




-.55 


7 


-.13 


-.55 





Male/female responses for items on this factor were: 









Male 


Female 


22 


Black supervisors, managers and administrators 
are appointed because t|iey are black. 

* 


A 


39Z 


54% 




U 


43%* 


27% 






. D 


n% 


18% 












lA 


The lower-class Black can be blamed for most 
of the prejudice against Blacks. 


A 


13% 


18% 






U 


30% 


18% 




\ ^ 


D 


39% 


63% 










7 


Most minority groups can handle \lhites' honest 
behavior and feelings. 


A 


30% 


27% 






U 


30% 


55% 




• 


D 


22% 


9% 



Factor — V — Belief in the need, desire and value of blacks being a part 
of white society. 



Loading 
.82 

.65 

.61 



Item No. 
17 

23 

7 



Item/Description 

Minority groups will always welcome and 
appreciate inclusion in white society. 

There should be \laws restricting inte^rracial 
marriage. 

Most minority groups can handle l-Hiites* honest 
behavior* and feelings. \ 



S 
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Item Intercorrelations — Factor— V 









17 


23 


7 






• v 




.39 


.30 






23 


.39 




-.04 


• 




7 


.30 


-.04 





Male/female responses for Items in this factor were: 



17 Minority groups will always welcome and 
appreciate inclusion in white society. 



23 There should be laws restricting 
interracial marriage. 



7 Most minority groups can handle Whites' 
honest behavior and feelings. 





Male 


Female 


A 


9Z 


9% 


U 


22% 


36% 


D 


65% 


55% 








A 


13% 


9% 


U 


9% 


9% 


D 


79% 


82% 








A 


30% 


27% 


U 


■30% 


55% 


D 


22% 


9% 



Factor VI-Belief in impatience of blacks with the ability of 'Whites to 



Loading 
.90 
.77 



empathize with minority probelms, 

Item No. Itero'/Descrip tion 
Most minority groups are angry, 
l^fhites cannot fully understand what it means 



16 
15 



to be a member of a minority group. 
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Item Intercorrelat!ionf?"Factor--'VI 
16 ■ 15 



16 



15 





.37 


.. .37 





Wlien there are only one or two Iteras io.a factor, it is difficult to 
tell exactly what they mean; howeyer, the one-and two factor items are 
presented anyway. Male/ female responses on items in this factor were as 
follows: 

16 Most minority groups are angry* 



15 IVhites cannot fully understand what it 
means to be a member of a minority group. 





Hale 


Female 


A 


39Z 


36% 


U 


227. 


A5Z 


D 


12% 


18% 








A 


30% 


277^ 


u ■ 


22% . 


9% 


D 


30% 


5A% 



Factor VII — Belief in the worth of individuals^ regardless of color. 



Loading 
.90 . 
-•59 

• 35 



Itfem No. 
20 
I 

22 



Item/Description 

T may be a^part of the problem* 

Color is not important in individual 
relationships. 

Black supervisors, managers and administrators 
are appointed because they are black.^ 



Item 


Intercor relations 


— Fnccor ' 




20 


1 


22 


.20 




-.23 


.06 


1 


-.23 




-.36 


22 


.06 


-.36 
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Male/f «!rnale reHponHCh were: 
20 I may be a part of chw problm^ 



1 Color not important in individual 
relat lomaihlps* 





Male 


Fetaale 


A 


43% 


73% 


U 


13% 


9% 


D 


35% 


X8% 








A 


9% 


9% 


U 


17% 


18% 


D 


74% 


72% 



22 Black supervisors, munagera and admin l::,tra tort, 
are appolntt-d because tht-y are black. 



A 
U 
D 



17% 


18% 


43% 


27% 


39% 


54% 



Load Ins 
.83 

.73 

.60 
.56 

.52 

.42 
.42 

.34 
.34 



P'orm B 

Factor I— Belief In raclf.t tendencies in whites 
Item Ko. 



17 

19 

16 
18 
22 

23 

13 

3 

14 



Item/DcscrtpCion 

Whites are united in their attitude toward 
minority groups. 

Racial color is the real doCorniinant of 
behajvior . 

All whites are racists. 
All whites are alike. 

Blick supervisors, managers and -idminlstrators ' 
are appointed becau'S'e they are qualified. 

There should be laws restricting interracial 
marriage, 

l-fhite persons on the whole tend to improve 
other minority Rrnup^i with which they come 
into contact. 

Whites cannot and will not change except by force. 

The lower-cla.^;s white is the root of racial 
prejudice against minorities. 
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Item Intercorrtlaclons — Factor I 









10 


io 


LI 


is 


13 


3 


14 


17 




.49 


,42 


.54 


.2B 


.34 


.27 


.27 


.14 


19 


.49 




.22 


.22 


.28 


.34 


.32 


.23 


.20 


16 


.42 


.22 




.50 


.22 


.17 


.21 


.1.8 


.02 


18 . 




.22 


.50 




.20 


.41 


.01 


.47 


.01 


22 


.28 


.28 


.22 


.20 




.12 


.24 


.18 


.44 


23 


.34 


.34 


.17 


.41 


.12 




.07 


.16 


.07 


13 


.27 


.32 


.21 


.01 


.24 


.07 




.20 


.23 


3 


.27 


.23 


.18 


.47 


.18 


.16 


.20 




.11 


U 


,14 


.20 


.02 


.01 


.44 


.07 


.23 


.11 
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Tables 15 and 16 show a comparison of responses, by sex, on each of 
the items relating to this factor. The comparisons for this and other 
factors are II .ti-d below. Ah with the reporctng of F;orm A results, 
responses are listed in percentages and are reported in three Categories, 
Agree, Unsure and Disagree. Strongly Agree and Agree wei^e combined as 
were Disagree and Strongly Disagree*- 
< Factor I — Iremu-- Forni h 



17 Whites are united In the'r attitudes 
toward minority groups. 



19 Racial color is the re^al cpr:errlnant of 
behavior. 



lOG 





Male 


Female 


A . 


337. 


20% , 


U 


39% 


40% - 


D 




28% 






A 


45g 


12% 


U 


26% 


36% 


D 


29X 


44% 
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^16 All whites are racists. 



18 All vhltes are alike. 



22 Black supervisors, managers and administrators 
ar^ appointed because ^ey are qualified* 





Hale 


Female 


A 


9X 


0% 




35% 


32% 


D 


32X 


56%* 






A 


9X 


8% 


U 


19% 


8% 


D 


68% 


76% 








A 


65% 


48% 


U 


19% 


28% 


D 


9% 


16% 



marriage. 



interracial 








A 


12% 


! 8% 




u' 


19% 


20% 


"I 


D 


77X 


64% 



13 White parsers on the whole tend to improve; 
other minority groups with which they come 
into cor.tict. 



3 Whites :!a*.r!ot and will not change except by 
force. 



A 
U 
D 

A 
U 

b 



19% 


11!% 


35% 


56% 


19% 


20% 




23% 


32% 


39% 


36% 


38% 


28% 
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Kale 


Female 


14 The low«r- 
prej udice 


■class whlce is the rooc of racial 
agalnsc minorities^ 


A * 


392 








.0 


16X 


' 36% 






D 


19Z 


ux 



l^oadlng 
.7A 

.88* 

.66 
.62 

.46 



Factor II— Belief in the interdependence of races. 
Item No. 



8 
12 

10 

I 



• Itera/Descrlptton ^ 

Whites are human and, whether they should or 
ndt, do have their own hangups. 

Different racial groups need Co depend upon 
each other. 

Otscusslon and cooperation are possible ways 
to achieve progress* 

Sosie whitef* can help and "do their own thing." 

The lower-class white is the toot of racial 
prejudice against islnoritie«» 

BlacV supervisors, managers and adalnistrators 
are appointed because they ati^ qualified. 



Item Intercorrelations-- Factor. II 





- B 


12 






14 


22 


8 




.43 


.64 


.54 


.23 


.13 


12 


.A3 




.33 


.31 


.06 


.18 


10 


.64 


.33 




.34 


.36. 


,22 * 


7 


.54 , 


.ii 


.34 




.22. 


.09 


lA 


1 

.23 


.36 


.55 


,22 




.44 


22 


.13 


.18 


.22 


.09 


.44 





Male/f cofile responses on 


itcti-i In Factor 11 uem: 














Mtile, 


Fffi-ile 


V/Vi i 1 1.' J ate burrr.tn nnc , who: 
or not, du hdve the*.- nvn 








72% 






u 




16S 




u 


. D 


12% 
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12 Different racial groups need to depend 
upon each other* 



iO Discussion and couptfraiion ate possible 
, ways to achieve progress. 





Hale ' 


Feoalc 


A 






.u 


62 








12% ' 








A 


58% 


72% 


U 




12X 


0 


6Z* 





7 Some -vhltc^ can help and '*da tb€»ir ovn thinj^.'* 



own thing.'* 




5U 




A 


76Z 


# 




in 






D 


6% 





K The lower-class white is the toot of r^rtal 
prejudice Jt;ains»t minorities. 



\ 



?2 BUck ':>uper'.'i:,or -i, nanagei s and administrators 
\are appointfd bocau:;.^ they arc qualified. 



A 
U 
0 

A 

U 
0 



m 


403: 






191 


nx 






8% 


191 


203: 


9^. 


64T. 



Fictor li!--B.:lU-t in the tm .tf uln^s^ and truthfulness of whites. 



Load 1 ng 
.42 



3 



Itein/Deacrlptton 
' i«'i»ite - ire dltit ru;-,tt ul . 

Whitt'S .-iro .ilyriv:. trving to use nenbcr* of 
riirt.jrity >;roups. 

. WTUtcs will 1ft \bu down wh«?n the pome peli» 

White-^ cinno!: ,ind wtU not change except bv 
force. 



10^ 



Item Intercorrt*latlon^--Factor III 

5 r— hi- 



Hale/feou»le fei>^nse«i on Factor III were as follows. 
%^ Whites are distrustful. 



il Vhites .^Iway:^ trying to ube at^mbers 
of nai nan 5 V, groups. 



9 Whites? wiU let ^o*j down wVn the goln^^ 
gets; tou^h. 



,3 Whitt?^ i».innot ond/^ull not chrmKC except 



• 

i 






5 




.33^ 


".39 


.35 




V / 






11 


.33 




.35 


.27 










9 




.35. 




.24 










3 


.35 


.27 


.24 




• 





Male 


Fsmale 


A 


2M 


24? 


U 


391 


565; 


D 


32X 


12% 
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26?. 


245S 


U 


"39)6 




D 


12Z . 

1 


. 24X 



A 


19? 


28t 


U 


32i 


44% . 


D 


26t 

** 


16« 
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zn 


321 


U 


39% 


362 


D 


385: , 

— ... . 


28X 
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Factor IVv-boUeC in humaneness whites as evidenced by a change in 
thelf attitudes toward blacks* • . ' / 



Loadintj; 
.86 

•34 



Iteai No, 
15 
4 



\ 

Item/DescHptton 
Some whites -have *'Soul^" 

White persons are less prejudiced today than 
they used to be. * » 

White persons^ on the vhole tend to iipprove 
\Hh<iT minority groups vith v^hich they come 
Into contac* * 



V Iten riDCfcr^c^jrrelac icD5-^Factor IV 





.1^ 




13 


18 , 






.3? 


.28 






.32 




.20 










:i 








.20 ; 




.01 


}8 , 


• B 




.01 





Maif/tt'nale r**iipons4;s fnr Factor IV: 4^' 
S'->r?Jt! wh/rt*.. ''Soul,'' 



than they used to t>e. / 




IJ Whire jpersons on the whole tend t j 
mprove c^^n&r sfx^oritv j^roups wtth 
wb^ch they cont* into contnct. 



A 

r 

D 

A 

M 
0^ 

A 

D 
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Hale Female 






19?, 










4er 




29? 


325 



; 22% 


205 . 
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' 56% 


492 - 


20% 
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18 "^Atlrwhitts are alike. r 



A 
U 
D 



Male Fessaie 



93: 


8X«- 




i 


68Z" 


76% 



Factor V — Belief in the superiority of whites. ' 



Loading 
.91 
.59 

.39 



Iteia'Ko. 
20 

n 

12 



Itero/Description 
I may be part of the j^roblel.* 



/ 



White persons on the whole tend to Improve 
ocher minority groups with which they come 
into contact. - 

Different racial.^toups need to depend upon 
each other. * 



It^m Intercorrelations*-Factor V 





.20 


13 


12 


20 




-.43 


.11 


13 


-.43 




.04 


12 


S .11 


. .04 





Male/female responses on Factor V: 
20 I may be part ot the problem. 



13 White persons on the whole tend to 
improve ncher minority groups with 
which they codc Into contact* 





Kale 


Female 
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22 Z 


36% 


U 


29% 


,36% 
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455: 


20% 
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35% 


56% ' 
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19% 


20% 
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groups need to 
other. 
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58% 


60% 
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6a; 


16% 


0 


llX 


12% 
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Factor VI— Belief 4n blacks' ability to size up whites and to 
negotiate the, system. 



. .78 ; 

.71 
-.42 



Item No. 



Item/Deseription 

Whites are not really trying to understand 
the situation of minority groups. 

The best way to be seen is to be heard. 

White, persons are less prejudiced today Chan ' 
they- used to be. 

Itea! Intercorrelations— Factor VI 



2 
4 
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2 
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4 




.33 


-.17 


.33 




-.23 


-.17 


-.23 





Mal^/female responses for Factor VI: 

1 Whites are not really trying to understand 
the situation of minority groups. 



2 The bes4i'-w»j£--Co be seen is to be heard, 



6 Whitp persons are less prejudiced today 
than ^ they used to be. 



r 



A 
U 
D 

A 
U 

D • 

A 
> U 
D 



. Male Female " 




32% 


61% 


567. 


16X 


sr. 




71Z 


40% 


6% 


28X 


22% 


28% 




48% 


44% 


29% 


32% 


22% 


20% 
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Factor VII — Belief in. blacks' ability to undersfand and handle the 
exp 141 tardive tendencies in whites, . ' 



Loadin?^ 
-.79 

•45 



expl41t< 
Item y 



21 
9 



Item/Descrlptiolft 

Whites must deal on minority group terms 
now;- 

Blacks cause neighborhoods to run down* 

Whites will let you down when the going 
gets tough. 



Item Intercgrrelations — Factor VII 
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21 
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.22 


.31 


■21 


.22.. 




-.13 
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.31 


-.13 





Male/ female responses Cor Factor VII t 



c 











Male 


Female 




6 


Whites must deal on minority groups 
terms now. 


A 


6U 


36% 








r 






> 






• D 


13% 


8Z 




21 




\ 






1 


Blacks cause neighborhoods to run down. 


A . 


3?. 


12% 






« 


U 


1*2% 


8% 


f 






D 




72% 








i 






* 


9 


Whites will let you down when the going 
gets tough, 


/ A 

/ 


in 


28% 










n% 


44% 










'2C% 


16% 
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V 

Both Form, i and Form B of the Social Belief Inventory provided useful 
an4 interesting information abgut^the a(ttitudes of students toward the, 
opp^osite race.r However, the writer chose to refrain from drawing con- 
clusions about how students' beliefs and cognitions affect their behavior 
toward the opposite race because i) the tinsystematic way the sample 
was drawn; 2) •the limited number of variables looked at, and 3) the size 
*of the sample* Even so, it was interesting to note the comparability of 
responses between males and females for ittos in each factor for both 
farms of the inventory • 

The writer ror^d that the responses of whjLte males and white females 
to each item in ,each factor were very similar. There was only one 
exception where the difference in the way males and females responded to 
a question' differed by 20% or more. The item is identified below: ^ 

Item 11— Factor III-- Males 21% Agree— Females— 0% Agre^sr* 

As with white respondents, black raal^is and females maintained "a high 

degree of consistency in the way they responded to inventory items. The 

items per factor on which there was a 20% or more difference in the way 

males and fenales responded were: • - 

■ »^ 

Item 19--ractor, I— Males A5% Agree—Females 12% Agree 
Item 7— Factor II— Males, 51% Agree— Females 76% Agree 
Item 22— Fact or '^11 --Males 65% Agree— Females 8% Agree 
Item 21— Factor VII— Males 52?. Disagree— Females 72% Disagree 
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: CHAPTER VI 

ANALYSES—PLAN, PROGRAMS, PRACTICES, PROCEDIIRES ' \ 
" A Sununary of Durham .(^ty Schools District Plan 

On^June 26, 1970 the Boar4 of Education for Durham City Schools 
submitted to the S. Middlii District of North Carolina a "Plan For 
Further Desegregation of The Durham City Schools" in response to a 
directive from the court, to provide a new plaxi .for further integregation 
of city schools without a continuation of the seven-year-old "freedom of- 

choice" plan., The court*order came in , the wake of a notion filed by the 

t * -'I , 

NAACP Legal Defense Fund. . . 

The plan, which became op^erative during the 1970-71 school year, 
remains xri- effect today-* It contained fourteen points that were detailed 
in Chapter H, bud sununarized below: 

1. The district would operate 25 schools — two p) high schooJ^s, 
- ^six (67 junior^ highs, and sixteen (16) elementary. - 

2. Attendance zones would be established for each school. 

■** 

. -3. Allowances were mad3 for seniors to complete their schooling 
«t the school they attended during 1969-70. Sophomore and 
juniors were not excepted. ^ * , 

4- .Junior high students were assigned to schools within the 
attendance area of their legal residence. 

5* Elementary students were^ assigned to schools within the 
attendance area of their legal residence., 

6. Gtfographical areas established for 1970-71 resulted in 
racial mixture in each of the districe% schools. 

7.. Malority students could opt to attend a school in which 
their r^ce was in the minority. ^ 

# 

8* Exceptional students of all kinds were assigned to facilities 
designed for them without regard to race. 
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9. The Superintendent maintained the right to change students' 
assignments in hardship cases • 

* ^ 10* The Board reserveci the right to re-define attendance area 

/ • and composition of .school without affecting the unitary 

* V * character of the school system, 

^i* Student? legally residing outside the district were denied 
* , , attendance with or without pay, 1970-71 seniors excepted. 

^ 12. Faculties were assigned to reflect the black/white ratio 

; district wide... Teachers and other professional 

' personnel were not to be "^dismissed, demoted, retained or. 

passed over for reemployment ' or promotion pn the grounds of 
race, etc. \ 

13. All courses, facilities, programs and extra-curricular 
activities at any school werje made equaiXy available to 
all students in a given school. ' ' \ 

The Board, was. to submit a report of the racial composition 
of faculty and students per school by October' 15, i970. 

Not specified in these poilttts, but still a part of the desegregation 

proce^is, was the pairing of six elementary schools » Schools 'that were 

formerly organized in grades. 1-6 were reorganized — two schools became 

occupied \>y grades 1 and 2 and paired with two that handled grades 3 

"through 6. One school was established for grades 1 through 3 and paired 

with one that housed gfades 4 thl^ough 6. 

. As point- six above alludes to, the district*s plan resulted in racial 

mixture in each of the district's schools. However, as Table 2 showed, such 

mixture was not reflective of the black/white population in the community 

at-large. The Board of Education rejected the notion of having each school* s 

racial composition, as far as stVidents t^re concerned, mirror the community's 

. population.- -Ic was not unaware, however, that the fluctuation in enrollment 

and the loss of students did create an unstable situation in the district. 
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During the 1971-72 school year the Board, being concerned about the 
possible intervention of the courts, drafted a plan that would have dis-- 
tributed the diminishing white population more evenly in the schoolsV 
The plan called for ^tripling the number of students bused, closing a / 
predominantly black elementary school, converting one junior high to a 
vocational ctater, pairing of several elementary schools and sending 
one-sixth of all junior high students to distant schools • When it became 
apparent that the initiative taken by the Board ^as meeting sharp criticisia 
the '^Board retreated, and conElnued to operate under the same plan ordered 
and approved in 1970. Table 18 shows the current enrollments by race and 
schools. It shows that black enrollment in tegular classes rose 1% (from 
68% to 70%> from 1972-73 to 1973-74, There was a corresponding drop of 2% ^ 
in white enrollment.' The 1 fluctuation apbears minimal here. However, when 
enrollment data from the first year the plan became operative is compared 
to the current total enrollment, a different picture unfolds. In 
1970-71, 59% of the. district's students we're black. In 1973-74, the number 
had increased to 70%. 

^ Durham City School District — A Comparative 

Desegregation Study Site 

Durham City Sfchool District was selected as a participant in this 

project because it was identified from source data as "a district that 

developed and .implemented a conflict-free and effective plan. The project^s 

major purpose was to identify districts that had been effective ^ind successful 

in their attempts at breaking the bonds of sej^regation, and to describe the 

processes that led to effectiveness and/or siiccess* 
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TABLE 18 

1973-^74 Enrollment* Data by Schools 

Durham City Schools 
Durham, North Carolina 

(Totals Inclusive of Only Black and White Student$) 



School 



Grade/Level 



Enrollment 



White 
No. % 



Black 
Ho. % 



Durham High • 


10-12 


1247 






ooo 




Hillside High 


10-12 


1206 








78X 


Btogden Jiinior'' 


7-9 


'4^1 " 






oo 


2uZ 


Carr Junior," 


7-9 








li?o 


61/> 


Holton Junior 


7-9 






Jl^ 


o c /. 
ZDH 


49% 


Rogers-Herr Junior 


7-9 


381 


71 




JIU 




Sh^phard Junior* - 


7-9 


465 


J. / 


HA 


A A Q 




Whitted Junior ^ . 

< 


7-9 




J/ 


i im 


47 O 


93% 


Burton Elementary 


1-6 ' * 


492 




7V 
1 A 


ACA 


93% 


Club Boulevard Elementary 


A-6 


348 ' 




AAV 






East End Elementary * , 


1-3 


' ' 2Q1 


xuo 


J/ ^ 


1 Q *3 
10 J 


Di% 


Fay-etteville Elementary 


3-6 


509 


57 


XaA» 






R« N. Harris Elementary 


1-2 


238 


42 








Holloway Elementary 


1-6 


351 


162 


46% 


189 


54% 


lakewood Elementary 


1-2 

> 


196 


35 


18Z 


160 


8i% 


Lyon Park Elementary 


1-6 


174 


31 


19% 


141 


81% 


Morehead Elementary 


1-6 


175 


.60 


34Z 


115 


66% 


North Durham Elementary 


1-6 


1&5 


56 


30% 


130 


70% ^ 


W. G. Pearson Elementary 


1-6 

> 


433^ 


9 


2%. 


424 


98^. * 


E. K. Powe Elementary 


1-6 


285 


205 


72% 


80 " 


28% ^ 


Y» Smith Elementary 


3-6 


443 


107 


24% 


336 


76%" , 


C. C. Spauldihg Elementary 


1-6 


402 


12 


3% 


390 


97% 


Wall town Elementary 


1-6 


1?7 


88 


52% 


90 


48% , 


George Watts Elementary 


1-6 


210 


115 


55%. 


95 ■ 


45%- 


Cooperati^ 




'39 


3 


8% 


36 


70% 


TOTALS 




10.068 


2,947 


30% 


7,087 


70% 



^Totals as of 10th Day of School for Regular Classes Only. 
Kindergarten, Academically Talented, Educable and Trainable 

> . 1 1 d 



Classes Excluded, 



Seven criteria, and accompanying indicators, were used in measuring 
the degree to which a district was effective* Some of the criteria were 
minimally used in selecting districts • Most of the criteria were applied 
after selection. Durham City School District was matched against these 
critexia before and after selection to determine the effectiveness and 
the status of its plan, Its programs and its practices and proqedures. 
On the basis of observation an4 conversation, the following is an analysis 
of the match • 
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Criterion 1. Evidence that majority and minority students and 
staff are structually integrated* into the social 
s;ystem of the school so both hold statuses and 
play roles that are equal in power and prestige, 

C-1 Indicators— 1, Composition of student body in ^ach school— 

There is racial mixture in each school in the 
district* The School Board soughi: and got 
racial mixture rather than a racial proportion 
per school that reflected the racial make up 
^ of the conmunity-at-large. The decision re- 
sulted in six of the 25 schools having 90% or 
more black students enrolled* An additional 
five schools had black enrollments in excess 
of 8QZ and three in excess of 70%. 

2, Ethnic coioposition of staff in schools— The 
black/white ratio of teachers in the district 
was 53% white and 47% black, for principals 
48% wl^te and ,52% blpck. According to the 
dis^cts plan, ijFaculties. • .shall be ^signed 
to the respective schools in the school system 
so that the ratio of Negro and white faculty 
members assigned tp each schpol shall be j 
approximately the same as the ratio throughout 
the school system* 

3. Distribution of majority /minority group students 
in each class--At the elementary level it was 
observed that heterogeneous grouping across 
classes was the general practice, - Skilly groups 
for subjects such as reading and math were used. 
There was one exception observed. One school 
practiced ability grouping across 'the school. 
The tendency was for, a disproportionate number 
of blacks to be assigned to less able groups* 

At the Junior high Isv^l^ at least in the two " 
schools visited; heterogeneous grouping seemed 
to prevail, class composition in majpr classes ' 
was generally closely aligned' with the racial 
composition of the school. 



^Structural Integration (definitfon used by. the Calif omiat State Department 
of Education)... that-sxtuation in which staff members, children and parents 
of all ethriic groups hold statuses and play roles throughout the school 
system that are equivalent in power an* prestige to those statuses occupied 
by members of other ethnic groups. 
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No racial diatribuclon daCa were available for 
the high, schools visited. Interviews with i 
professional staff revealed an ambivalence 
toward the taatter' in which students are dis- 
tributed across subjects. Some felt there is 
hidden ability grouping," some felt that 
student selection is the basis of whatever 
blacks are disproportionately jepresenCed in 
advanced type courses/ and some felt that a • 
tracking system is used but not fe^ccordlng ^ 
to race, , « « 

« 

Discipline— -Prof es^lonaL staff and students 
interviewed cxpEj^E^d that there is uoifona • ' 
administration yf discipline. 

Integration of minority groups Inijo organiza- 
tions and activities of school— Jhe study did 
not yield concli4sive data on this point. Jn 
each of the secondary scjiools ^visited the white 
student was the' minority as far as numbers were 
concerned. No da t^^ were provided on the exterit 
or student participation in any^activlties at 
the high school level. As for the junior high 
schools visited^ 6ne had •black/whiter participaX. 
tioh in school athletics' tha.t closely, resembled 
the racial taake up of the school. The other 
had all blgck teams; however, the student body . 
was 932 black (see Tables 8 and 9). As for 
participation- in other clubs and organizations, 
the f error junior high listed a 50/50 split * for 
the student council and. cheering squad, the only 
two organizations listed. The latter showed that 
tlQve is white participation in four »of the* six 
organizations listed (see Table lO), Tw'o of the 
four organ lotions have white representation that 
exce^dh the white population in the school. 

Patterns, of student/student interaction — The 
picture varied. There seemed to be no evUenee 
of racial tension, but there was neither solid 
evidences that students were not tacitly isolating 
themselves from one another, . Wlien or wherever 
statements w^re made that students interact well, 
the situation usually occurred during school 
hours; friendship patterns that extend beyond 
the environs of the school were very limited^ 
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' . Crlte?loft 2. Evidence Chat cultural/racial Wation has been " 

reduced and is reflected in the heterogeneity of 
sfiA^ieaic and nonacademtc activities- 
► . . i 

C-2 Indlcatorti— 1. (In addition to all of the above indicators) • 
• " A sense of fellowship and mutual respect, as 

demonstraced by staff and student planning 
r • . • exiats—In fairness to teachers observed, ' ' 

«'« observations were neither numerous ^enough nor •=> 

iong enough for firm conclusions to be." drawn 
about «tudent/*eacher|plannlng. However, on v 
the basis of the brief look-see observationc 
^"^'^ '^ake place, It. appeared that planning 
vas a function that' had ito retained by • 
^^'^fi^^s,^J]M»^»a,a.t tease parUally confirmed 
four teachers during interview sessions who 
^^^*°«ted ch^t they mp goals, and strategies, 
as well as decide content for their classes. 

2* Evidence .o! avoidance of academic stereotyping— 
though. academic stereotyping did not appear to ba 
■running ramp^t, there was littae clfear evidence 
that orchestrated attempts were being or had been 
Bade to avoid such throughout the high schools 
in the district. This impression* wa& "based :on 
observations and interviews. There seemed to be 
flsore of an awareness of ehe need for sqch avoidance 
■ at the junior high schools ^l^ited and each elemen- 

taT>' school except one. It was 'difficult to 
- ascertain the level of concern at' the administrative 
level for this indicator across the district. 
^ ' ■ • 

3. Evidence that te^fchers "have" the authority that 
enables then to work confidently and fle'xibly 
. . ^^^^ students of varying aHUties and talenrs— " 
Teachers did appear* to have the freedom Co vary 
instruction and to do other .things jthatS«ould ^ 
enable then to meet the different needs of studenTs 
assigned to chem.j ' |T 

., «ite.ion 4. Evjd-ence of curricular offerings and materials reflecting * 
cultuital divctsicy. *.*«ui,aHjs 

C-A Indicators-!.' Carrlculon, of fe rings related to minority " 

experience or to majority /minority jllati^— f* 
" There was ev^.dence of some offerings related* / 
V t« nlnoritiea^ e.g. , black. studies at the' ' 
' secondary levels , black authork in some 
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literature classes, arid multi-cultural and. 
multi-levfil texts in some schools* Curriculum 
offerings and mattfrlnls differed from scfiool- 
torschool. Some teachers when Interviewed 
Indicatted that their schools had insufficient 
or no materials. They expressed strong concern 
about this point* Several ^ Indicated that 
materials were on order, % * 

ILlbrary volumes related to ln^nori1^y experience 
or by fidnojrity authors--Vtflumetric Tlgufes 

-were not collected froro-the libraries in schools 
vlsi'ted. A pcVusal of three libraries, two in 
predominantly or all-white schools and one in a 
predominantly all-black school, revealqd that, 
there are minority related resource materials • 

^Ava^i Utile in eacb.^ Also, It was Jound^that each 
subscribed to or fiad available such periodicals 

NeRro History Bulletin and Black World > 

Evidence of varied instructional * techniques de- 
signed to meet the different learning styles of 

A students— At the upper levels, e.g^, grades 7^12, 
classes observed were taught In a traditional 
Banner. The mode tended to be the teacher 
dominated lecture • There were some instances of 
students betng called on to read row by row, jwd 
a few instances of silent reading. No unusuat 
instructional techniques vere In evidence.. There 

^wen? some Instances of conventional, whole-class 
Instructional me^ods being used at the elementary 
level. However, there was^also more evidence of 

_ different grouping pattern, e.g^ skill groups In 

. reading and math, and individualized Instruction 
being used at this level. 

Evidence of successful academic achievement b> 
both majority and minprtty stud^ts. 
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Achievement data on students in school—No 
^achievement data were collected by x^ce 
across** schools In the district. • 



Criterion 6, 



C-6 Indicators— 1 




4- 

Tti/'idence of loraprehensive efforts ca dfevelop and' 
of ffer programs aWd at equailxlng educational 
opportunity. il^fc 

Evidence of. use of Title I, ESAJP or other • . 
funds to develop compensatory prograras — 
There u^s evWiice that ESAP, funds In the amount 
i^f S229y783 had beeH received b», the district' 
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Criterion 7. 



for teacher preparation programs, student-to- 
studenc progr^ws^ curriculum revisions, special 
coattaunlcy program aod pupH personnel 
services,.*.*' The team did mot see writtfen , 
Ttoposals or evaluations thereof, thus cannot « 
cite the specifics of the programs. 

Evidence of use resources, within and outside 
the SQholTl district to help devise programs 
aimed at equalizing educational opportunity-- 
^ There seemed to be evidencfe that resources at 
the central office «ere used to help In heT^ping 
set up workshops that would help teachers better " 
cope with the problems of desegregation. It was 
©entioned in one intejrview that .a course 'had 
been set up through the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, on the desegregation 
process, and. made availd^le for interested teachep* 

Attempts at in-service training aimed at' program 
development-— ESAP funds were committed to t* e \ 
district for •curriculum revisions and teach 
prepai'atioa programs among other things* There 
was no exgjjnation of what revisions were made, 
nor the amount of time spent in the preparation 
^of teachers, the number o# teachers involved, etc. 

Evidence of parent and community involvcmenc in 
the desegregation process^ 



C«7 Indicators 



Existence of a citizen's committee, or advisory 
commit tee to assist with desegregation plans- 
There was no evidence that there had* been 
involvement of citizens via. advisory committees 
in the development or the plan. There ajiireared 
to be minimal involvement in the implementation 
process * 

Evidence of bi-raclal school committees— Such 
committees did not exist at the schools visited. 

Evidence that parents and school comraunicjr are 
kept informed about problems and successes in 
the integration process--irhe news media appeared 
to be the major source of Information. It is 
used quite a bit to k«tep the public Infonaed. 
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CHAPTfeR VII 

« 

"INTEGRATION" IN RETROSPECT 
Some Coacluding Observations 
J«ne Mercer, a Sociologlsj: ^ the University of CaUfomia at Riverside^ 
^ California, uses in her studies of school district* 3 desegregation a five 

\ stage policy model designed to determine where on the segregation to inte- * 

gratlon a district falls. Since h?r nodel had implications for this paper 
it is briefly desc rived below: ^ > 

Stage 5 - Movln?^ Towarl ; Integration: Philosophic Stance— Equality of ^ 
eduiv^lonal outputs cultural pluralism* 

Stage 4 - Comprehensive DeaeRregatton : Philosophic Stance— Schools . 
-should have the same ethnic p^joportions as the district's 
-population, students should have equality of educational 
opportunity— the- latter defined in terms of input, same 
> teachers, schools and texts. > 

Stage 3 • Token DeseRregation ; Philosophic Stance— District no longer 
. denies re^ponsibllty* to desegregate, tt alters boundaries, 
builds new schools ^ moves toward open enrollment and uses as 
the underlying theme freedom of choice. 

• Stage 2 - peFacta ties^reRation ; Philosophic Stance- The Board of 
. ^ , Education does not have the responsibility to change a 

% * pattern that it did not cause. The main theme Is the 



neighborhood school. 



Stage 1 - Di?Jure Segregation- ; Philosophic Stance— It is not the legal 
responsibility of the Board to desegregate. The question la 
raised as to whether the responslbllty belongs to the statq 
or to the district. 
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Bhsed on the- data that were collected during the onsite visit, and 
based on observations made and interviews heid, it is the write?s~"o^inl.on 
that the Durham City School District as a whole has moved from Stage 1 (in 
the late 1950»s) to Stage 3 (in 1973). While it is true that the "freedom 
of choice" plan that existed from 1965-66 through 1969-70 was-abandoned in 
favor of a plan that me f the challenge and mandate 6f the court, the new or 
replacement plan resulted in isote mixing, but in different proportions per 
schooj.. The plan, which continues to go^^ern the operations of schools in 
1973-74, fell short of the "CoapreHensive Desegregation" category- by design* 
though' aspects of this category might be found in so^e facets of the 
district's activit-ies. While "rejecting the notiqja of developing and 
implementing a plan that called for ethnic proportions in each school that 
resembled the populat-ion in the district as a whole, the Board approved and 

injplementcd one that left four of the district's 24 schools with black 

I 

populations of 93% or better and one with a population of 84Z. Because of 
the district's Inability to revamp its plan to account for fluctuation in 
enrollment and the, loss of students (due largely to "flight" into coufity 
schools and private academies) the situation has changed considerably. Six 
of the district's schools now have black populations, of 903; or more and five 
additional schools have 80% or more. ' * , 

When^ing the Mercer Model to explain or discuss the status of a 
district s desegregat ron plan one tn»i«r refrain from assuming that all 
segments of the comaunity are at the same point on the continuum. It is 
conceivable that the Boa^d of Education and the district administration 
could be ,it\ rore advanced stage or level of understanding, operation ^ 
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and/or. acceptance than, parents, ^other persons in the comaunity or even . 
tnenibers of uhe professional staff in Che district. This is often true, 
.because of oh ligations placed on boards of education and schooi- adminiatra- 
tlons as legal entities to "desegregate or otherwise rectify some ill tliat * 
TJdght heretofore have been perpetuated* One example of this difference t-raa 
seen in 1971 when the Board, who were concerned about. the possible intervention 
of the court because of the instability of its. plan, drafted a new one that 
would distribute the white population nore evenly in schools. The plan called 
for a tripling in number of students bused, the closing of a predominantly 
black elementary school, converting of one junior high to. a vocational center, 
pairing of several .elementary schools and the sending of one-sixth pf all 
junior high students to distant schools. Such a plan would have resembled ^ ' 
the characteristics of Stage 4. However, the community sharply criticized 
the initiative of the BoarH. The/Board "withdrew consideration of the plan. . 

Final B^iaarka , . j • ■ , 

The ,data in this report were gathered basica?.ly from structured and 
unstructured interviews and from, formal and informal observations. In order ^ 
to reestablish the chronology of^ desegregation related events thi school 

\ 

\ » 

f*les at the local newspaper were Searched and copied > in part. Not muc]j 

f 

historical data were available from the central office files. ' * 

* ' I 

■ Tli'ese data are by no means exhaustive. They were collected by a team of 
four persons who made a four day onslte visit to the Durham City School District. 
Eight of the district's 25 schools were visited. Time and space constraints 
made Ic Impossible to capture and record all of the significant things that 
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axe happening in every school visited, not to mention eVery school in 
the districts However, the team attempted to sort out the substance of 
all conversations' and ohsfrtvations, and to summarize them correctly and 
objectively with the hopes that Durham* s historical attempts at 
dcsegjregatir,g its schools ^might prove enlightening to othets. ^ 



